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HEARTILY recommend Sep- 
tember for a gypsy vacation. Im- 
mediately after Labor Day cars 
on the highways thin out—you are 
greeted with enthusiasm in hotels 
and motels—waitresses love to bring 
you a second cup of coffee—and in 
most areas the weather is at its best. 

Vacation really began with the conference 
of the Mountain-Plains Library Association 
at Rapid City in the Black Hills. Attendance 
was good, and everyone came in a holiday 
spirit. The gala event was a motor trip to 
Mount Rushmore followed by a drive over 
the scenic Iron Mountain road to a point near 
the State Game Lodge where a barbecued 
buffalo 


liciously tender and flavorful, but in the 
The chef in 


awaited us. Buffalo can be de- 
hands of an amateur, oh my! 
charge of this chuck wagon dinner was an 
expert. After dinner we were entertained 
by Badger Clark, Black Hills poet. As he 
stood in the firelight reading the same poems 
and telling some of the same stories I had 
heard in my girlhood, years slipped away. 
Once every girl’s dream man, Badger Clark is 
still a romantic figure—still a bachelor—and 
His ‘Sun and 


The pro- 


he still writes good verse. 
Saddle Leather” is still in print. 
gram ended with a confession by Horace 
Moses, librarian of the Topeka Public Li- 
brary, that he was a circus clown by avoca- 
tion. He proved his story with some good 
demonstrations. 

After the meeting a friend from Pierre 


came along in her sturdy little Plymouth and 
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we headed southwest. Rocky Moun. 
tain National Park is wonderful jn 
September. Aspen are turning yel- 
low. Every evening at sundown doz- 
ens of cars wait in silent patience for 
the elk and deer to come down from 
the mountains to drink from the 
streams. The drive through the little-publi- 
cized western Colorado Rockies was magnifi- 
cent—the high point of the trip, the colorful 
mountains around the tiny town of Ouray. 
Two days in Mesa Verde National Park, and 
then Santa Fe and Taos—where I should be 
content to live forever. 

When Essae Culver, Ella V. Schwing (nee 
Aldrich), and I spent a week there in 1940, 
Santa Fe had 20,325 people. Now accord- 
ing to Compton’s it has a population of 
27,998. Moreover, since the development 
of the government atomic project at Los 
Alamos, the valleys of the Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains north of Santa Fe have become 
dotted with homes, all in settings of extraor- 
dinary beauty. Taos remains tiny and lovely 

an artist’s and nature lover's paradise. 

And now with vacation out of my system, 
it’s back to work. Nancy Hoyle returns to- 
morrow, and I am eager to hear her story of 
the Victoria conference of the Pacific North- 
Wayne Hartwell, 
our new editorial librarian, has just been in 


west Library Association. 
y 


to tell of his acquisition of a new apartment. 
I have seen the schedule for our early autumn 
Ouch! And now ! 


shall settle down to read my mail. 


editorial conferences 


L.J.L. 
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As the official organ of the 
American Library Associa- 
tion, the ALA Bulletin, 
sent to members, carries 
news of the Association, its 
officers, boards, committees, 
divisions, sections, round 
tables, and staff; addresses 
of conference speakers; ar- 
ticles by official representa- 
tives of the Association; and 
brief professional communi- 
cations to or from members. 
Its scope includes important 
news from affiliated associa- 
tions. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their 
own unless ALA _ endorse- 
ment is specifically noted. 
The Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in “Current Library 
Literature” in the Library 
Journal, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. 
Published monthly except 
bimonthly July-August by 
the American Library As- 
sociation, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11. Entered as sec- 
ond-class matter at the Post 
Office at Chicago, Ill., with 
an additional entry at 
Menasha, Wis., under Act of 
Congress of March $, 1879. 
Acceptance for mailing at 
special rate of postage pro- 
vided for in United States 
Postal Act of October 3, 
1917, Section 1103, amended 
February 28, 1925, author- 
ized on July 8, 1918. 
Subscription price $1.50 a 
year, included in member- 
ship dues. Mailed regularly 
to members only. Single 
copies of news issues 25¢ 
each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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They Reach for 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA 


_to find facts quickly, easily! 






Easy to use... easy to 
understand...and pre- 
ferred for its greater authority. 

























Consider These Facts... 
Britannica’s 24 volumes contain 38,000,000 
wards completely indexed and with one 
of the most extensive systems devised. 

Over 30,000 clear, accurate illustra- 
tions on Britannica’s large pages permit 
fullest use of visual aids. Full color 
Kodachrome illustrations show the 
student what he wants to know. 

An abundance of simple, everyday 


information and knowledge— in addition tc 

to detailed technical facts—explains el 

why more and more students, schools b 
and libraries consider the one and only 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA a “‘must.” ¢ 

i P 
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The 1952 Edition of BRITANNICA represents 
the biggest revision made in a quarter of a 
century. In this major revision over 314 mil- 
lion word changes were made. This new 
printing contains a complete revision of the th 
populations of states, cities and towns of the 


| ‘ - ‘ W 
United States and its possessions, on the basis 
of the 1950 Census. 
Approximately 4,000 articles revised or re- 0 
written. Many important new illustrations! jc 
TEACHERS: For further information write or wire... V 


Educational Department ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA | ° 
425 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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Mississippi Meeting 


= AIRPLANE brought us down gladly into the warm air of Mississippi. Ahead 
of us lay Jackson, a meeting of MLA, and a talk we had to give on libraries and 
their part in preserving the American heritage. We quit the boarding ramp, 900 
miles from home, and for a long full minute stood on Mississippi soil. Something like 
a “shock of recognition” put Pegasus under our feet. We leaned over, picked up the 
world and walked lightly toward the terminal building. 

Alone in the hotel room, a sudden fit of reflection ate up our expectant, holiday 
mood. What was it we were going to say about libraries preserving our heritage? 
How did we caricature those librarians who were not yet aware of that responsibility? 
We must read it again: 

“Librarians are exceptionally busy people. Some of them are so busy that they 
forget the sun in the sky and the green grass on earth. So busy that they haven't 
time to be concerned about such things as our American heritage. Mention some- 
thing about their responsibility in helping to preserve that heritage and you can 
almost see them visualizing a collection of American history books, neatly shelved 
and cataloged. Of course they are preservers, preservers of the past. But so are 
formaldehyde and embalming fluid. 

“Well, it could be difficult to remember, in beautiful Mississippi, the documented 
accomplishments of the fifth column and the cold war. .. . But the librarian every- 
where has a firm and continuous responsibility in the preservation of the American 
heritage. He cannot relax. If today one ignorant or misinformed generation is 
allowed to rise up among us—a Man With the Hoe—it could well be the last. 

“So it might be well for librarians first of all to ensure their own adult education— 
to be sure that they understand truly what our American heritage is, and why, in this 
electric moment of history, they have a responsibility in its preservation. Perhaps, 
because man is partly a creature of habit, there should be established a morning 
exercise for librarians. Let each one sit down alone at his desk. Push away the 
paper clips, elastics, and yesterday’s circulation. Take up a pen and write for fifteen 
minutes on the subject we are now considering. One could be wrong, but it is more 
than probable that each library would quickly become a more effective force in pre- 
serving our American heritage.” 

Could it be important that we remind Mississippi librarians of these things? From 
their large spirit we would take away much more than we could bring. Perhaps it 
would be better to listen, not to talk. We wondered. 

Afterwards, from the airplane, speeding northwards, we could see the shadow of 
our ship wrinkling over the miles of ground. As if to make a fitting postscript to our 
journey, a Boston headline came popping into our mind: Red Data Served Library 
Visitors! We gazed out the little window far to the northeast. In the early evening 
one should be able to see such an angry red star hanging over Back Bay. Far below 
there were other libraries. What were they doing? 

R. L. R. 
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The Survey of Adult Education Activities in Public Libraries will depend upon 
project staff observation of activities and upon questionnaires, The latter 
will probably, as is often true of questionnaires, tax your patience, However, 
you are earnestly urged to help us through careful attention to the question- 
naire, The intent of this Survey is to find out the extent to which the public 
libraries in the country are engaging in liberal adult education programs, 
This can't be done without asking questions of you, Libraries are an essential 
factor in adult education; factual and statistical information straight from 
the operating level can be of great importance in establishing the library's 
rightful place among the forces of liberal adult education, The answers can 
also have a lot to do with foundation grants in the field of adult education, 
Please establish a Be Kind to Questionnaires Week, (See Mr, Arnold's article 
in titis issue,) 


The Wonderful World of Books is the title of a forthcoming volume which grew 


out of the Washington Conference on Rural Reading, It will be published in 
February in two editions, a Mentor 35¢ edition (New American Library) and a $2 
hard cover edition (Houghton Mifflin Company) and will be attractively illus- 
trated by Robert Osborne, Containing around 70 chapters (about 20 by librarians) 
the book will be of interest to any general reader or potential reader as well 
as a tool for anyone who wants to promote interest in books and reading, 


s onal for U OQ, at its meeting on October 4, 1952, 


accepted the recommendation of the Committee on Membership that the American Li- 
brary Association be invited to continue its nomination of a representative to 
the National Commission, This representative, to be named at the October meet- 
ing of the ALA Executive Board, will be appointed for a three-year term to end at 
the conclusion of the annual meeting of the National Commission in 1955, Mr. 
Milton E, Lord has served in this capacity for two consecutive terms and, under 
the terms of the legislation, he is not eligible for reappointment. Mr. Max 
McCullough, Executive Secretary of the Commission, in informing ALA of this ne 
invitation, writes: "On behalf of the National Commission and the Department of 
State, I should like to express appreciation for the contributions which Mr. Lord 
has made to the program of the National Commission, and assure you that we look 
forward to a contiming close collaboration with the American Library Association," 


The Executive Secretaries of the Divisions, with all represented except Hospital 


Libraries, met with the Executive Secretary of ALA at Headquarters on October 8, 
Topics discussed included: Relation of ALA and Division Finances, Proposal for a 
Conference on the Library Association in American Librarianship, Plans for Mid- 
winter and Los Angeles meetings, and ALA and Divisional Relationships in the 
Light of Earlier Discussions on Federation, The next meeting was set for 
December 12, 
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1 Conf tern Col br. ns will be held on Saturday, 
November 29, in McMillen Theater at Columbia University, Following papers and 
discussion on "Microtext in the Management of Book Collections," consideration 
will be given to the future of the conference. The Committee in charge of the 
Conference hopes that participants will express their views on such questions 
as: Should the Conference be turned over to the Association of College and 
Research Libraries? Should it be merged with the New England College Libra- 
rians' Conference? Is a 1953 Conference wanted? Who should sponsor it? 


President Downs, at the invitation of the National Library of Mexico and by 
means Of a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, spent much of August in Mexico 
City conferring with officials of the Library on its program and organization, 
For an account, see his interesting "Mission in Mexico" in this issue, 


he Middle At ic St are planning a regional conference to be held in 
Atlantic City October 15 through the 18th, 1953, The Associations participating 
include those of New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, General chairman is Mrs, May V. K, Valencik of the 
Allentown (Pa.) Free Library. 


d rd ions, September's citation would go to the State 
Extension chiefs in all 48 states who completed and returned to S, Janice Kee 
on September 15 a questionnaire sent out on September 5, Information thus 
obtained on the subjects of State Planning and The States' Responsibility 
for Public Library Service will be used in the next issue of Public Libraries 
- a special number containing factual and statistical information from the 


states, 


Camp, Assistant Secretary of the Vermont Free Public Library 
Commission, has been awarded an Internship by the Fund for Adult Education 
to study and observe adult education programs in public libraries, The train- 
ing program, under the general supervision of Mrs, Grace T, Stevenson, Associate 
Executive Secretary of ALA, will give her an opportunity to observe or work for 
a stated time in some of the libraries which consistently present good adult 
education programs, During the period of the internship, October 15—Jamary 15, 
she hopes to observe and study programs in the following libraries: Cuyahoga 
County, Cleveland, Louisville, Detroit, Denver and the American Heritage Pro- 


gram in Wisconsin, 


David H, Clift 
Executive Secretary 





































TRULY PORTABLE . .. light, compact; fits in 
briefcase. Take it wherever your source ma- 
terial is, or store it in desk drawer. 


CONVENIENCE PLUS! No need to lug 
heavy volumes when Contoura can copy on- 
the-spot . . . even copies curved portions of 









thick volumes’ pages. 


SIMPLIFIES RESEARCH. Contoura rids com- 
plications of working with single-copy editions 
that can't be taken from library. Librarians 







and researchers in every line of endeavor use 





Contoura to copy letters, abstracts, articles, 
charts, statistics, drawings, and clippings. 


EASY TO USE. No experience nor darkroom 
needed. Use under normal incandescent light- 







ing. Copy anything, anywhere. Save time, 





money, effort, errors. 


SIMPLE, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. Order 
today (as little as $39) or write for free 
folder. 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Brief letters with names and address are 
welcome to this column. 


Alchemy of Books 


I want to thank you for printing Lawrence 
Clark Powell's fine address, “The Alchemy 
of Books.” In order to do my bit toward 
gaining a stil] larger audience for it, I should 
like to send it to several friends. I enclose 
my check for $1.25, for four or five copies; 
if there is a charge for postage, please send 
four. I hope these extra copies are avail- 
able. 

Harriet Love, children’s librarian 
Eastern Illinois State College 


Never mind the postage. Take five.—Ep. 


I have just received with the greatest de- 
light, Lawrence Clark Powell’s “Alchemy of 
Books” in the Bulletin for September. It is 
in the spirit of some of our great librarians 
and booklovers of the past, Josephine Adams 
Rathbone, Edward F. Stevens, William 
Howard Brett, and others, of course. I 
wish we might have reprints of this. 

AMELIA H. Ros 
New York City 


Apropos of Mr. Powell's delightful article, 
“The Alchemy of Books,” in the September 
Bulletin, the Albany, New York, Friends of 
Library group paid credit to Herman Mel- 
ville, one-time Albanian, in a public lecture 
on April 29, 1952. Dr. Luther S. Mansfield, 
professor of American history and literature 
at Williams College, former president of the 
National Melville Society and editor of the 
centennial edition of Moby Dick, spoke to a 
capacity audience at the Albany Institute of 
History and Art on “Herman Melville: His 
Place in American Letters.” The group also 
plans to mark the site of the former Melville 
home at 3 Market Square as part of the 
centennial observation. 

FLORENCE BoocHeEVER, editor, 
The Bookmark and organizer, 
Albany Friends of Library 


Score another for the Friends.—Ep. 
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FREE FOR ALL 


“The Alchemy of Books” by Lawrence 
Clark Powell has been much admired, read, 
and reread around our library. . 

Dorotuy HANsEN, head 
Traveling Library 
Michigan State Library 


Cover 


When Mrs. Loleta Fyan visited us the 
other day she thought this photograph good 
material for the Bulletin Cover. Do you? 
If not, will you please return it? 

We find the human interest pictures on 
the Bulletin cover very appealing—particu- 
larly “in pursuit of.” Congratulations! 

; FrANcEs E. Burnswwe, head 

Youth and Children’s Services 
Jackson Public Library (Mich.) 


Thanks. See cover.—Ep. 


... Wrong Department 


I am sending the following letter to a 
number of librarians in different parts of the 
country and am hoping for some interesting 
replies. When I saw your letters column 
“Free for All” in the September issue of the 
ALA Bulletin, it occurred to me that my 
letter would reach many more people and 
perhaps bring forth some good ideas if it 
could appear there. I shall appreciate it if 
you find it possible to print it. 

“We are now making a survey of the 
library needs of the Town of Belmont. As 
we draw up our plans, we are trying to 
project our thinking into the future for a 
period of twenty-five to fifty years. We 
should like to get a wide variety of opinion 
in regard to future developments in library 
service. If you were now planning either 
an addition to a library building or a new 
building, for what future developments in 
library service would you expect to provide? 
We should appreciate very much having 
your answer to this question and we don't 
care how much imagination you use!” 

Rutu A. Hazevton, librarian 
Belmont (Mass.) Public Library 


Please don’t take the title of this column 
too literally.—Ep. 


Lecture Project 


May I call your attention to a project 
solely sponsored and recently initiated by 
the Newark Public Library Staff Associa- 
tion? To help our colleagues prepare for 
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VALUABLE LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 


ALTER: Jim Bridger $10.00 
BOURKE: On The Border With Crook 7.50 
BOYER: Arizona and Literature (Original) 5.00 


BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 7 
COWAN: A Bibliography Of The History of 

California And The Pacific Coast 15 
FIELD: Indian Bibliography 10 
GOULD: Fifty Years On The Mississippi 10. 
HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The Plains 6 
HYDE: Rangers And Regulars 5 
LEEPER: The Argénauts of ‘'49" 5 
MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 6 
MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 5 
McCOY, JOSEPH G.: History Sketches of the 

Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest 8 
REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 5 
ROOT & C: Overland Stage to California 10 
VICTOR: The River Of The West 7 
WAGNER: The Plains And The Rockies, Edited 

By Charlies L. Camp, 3rd Ed. Rev. & Enlarged 15 


WE ALSO BUY AND 


SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


ee Sen 


a i a 
F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NOW READY 
SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of Ohio's 


Underground Railroads $5.00 
SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers in Physics 4.00 
WOLF & OTHERS: Guide To Ohio Plants 2.75 


50 Free Catalogs issued, comprising over 1,000 pages 
and including over 60,000 titles, many ‘‘out-of-print,"’ 
offering an yoyo: to your Library. Write for list 
covering the 50 subjects. 


Devt. Ag) PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


LMG Y COLLEGE BOOK CO. 
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COLUMBUS 1, 
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forthcoming Civil Service library examina- 
tions, the Professional Committee of the 
Staff Association has organized a series of 
weekly lectures contributed by qualified 
members of the Staff Association. 

Lecturers systematically survey the fields 
of history, current events, government and 
civic affairs, literature (American, English 
and international), library science—all im- 
portant subject areas in former examinations. 


Group discussion, following each lecture, 
is led by members of the lecture-team who 
also serve on the post-lecture panels. . . . 
Lectures are held Wednesday evening, after 
working hours, at the Newark Public Li- 
brary. Through the courtesy of the library 
administration a meeting-room has been pro- 
vided for this purpose. 

Will librarians who have participated in 
similar “staff education” activities communi- 
cate with the undersigned? Summary re- 
ports with evaluations of their programs are 
particularly desired. 


CHARLES ALLAN BARETSKI, chairman 
Professional Committee 
Newark Public Library 
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@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


GAYLORD 
DISPLAYER 


A multitude of display uses 
in any library. Both sides can be 
used at same time. Stands vertically 
on floor or horizontally on table. 
Made of tempered Masonite finished 
in gray lacquer. Light in weight. 
Comes as a “packaged unit" includ- 
ing 24” x 48” displayer, two chrome 
feet and box of assorted brackets. 
Attractively priced. Write for folder 
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Bimonthly ? 


Please accept my hearty congratulations 
on the July-August issue of the Bulletin, 
which I have just finished reading from 
cover to cover, because I found interesting 
every article in it... . 

Having said this much, I feel a bit diffi- 
dent about offering a suggestion which | 
have had in mind for some time, and which 
is rather on the negative side, altho the 
result I had in mind was the positive one 
of improving the quality of the periodical 
without increasing the budget, by enabling 
you to be considerably more choosy in your 
material. This I thought might be accom- 
plished by the simple expedient of cutting 
down the number of issues a year. (I trust 
I am not cutting you to the quick by making 
such a suggestion!?) With all that librarians 
want to read, to say nothing of all that they 
have to read, it seems to me that practically 
everyone could live very happily if they had 
an issue of the Bulletin to go thru only every 
other month, even with improved material 
to tempt them. I believe that I have some- 
what more time to read than most librarians, 
and am considerably more interested in pro- 
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fessional literature than the average, but 
several times I have not gotten around to 
opening an issue of the Bulletin before the 
next issue arrived. I think a quarterly would 
be much too infrequent. And I think that 
around convention time one needs a quick 
follow-up to the preliminary publicity. I 
should think this might be taken care - with 
a special convention supplement. I vote 
for a bimonthly, with supplement. 

Mrs RutH H. Garrett | @ BETTER 


Durham, Conn. | THAN NEW! 
Anyone cut to the quick?—Ed. 


Your Geeman Agent 
OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 
mow only 


WIESBADEN 


6a Beethovenstrasse 


¢ Repairs 


e Reinforces 
e Beautifies 


For book repairs nothing compares with 
Mystik® Branp Tape. It’s quick, easy, 
economical. It’s a strong, plastic-coated, 
beautiful cloth tape in colors! Use for 

ks, music, albums, pamphlets, bind your 
own portfolios. Reinforce old and new books 
| ...make old books look and wear like 
new ... beautify any book! Letter with 
Electric Stylus, Electro Pencil, pen and ink. 
In rolls 1% to 4 in. wide. Ask your supplier 
or write for folder and full information now. 
| Mystik Adhesive Products, 2667 N. Kildare, 
| Chicago 39. 


SELF-STIK » CLOTH - 7 COLORS 


© MAP 1962 T. M. Mystik Registered 
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Books... and. Sorwice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 
is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and the opportunity to serve you. 


333 E. Ontario St. 
A. Cc. McClurg & Co. Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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There must be a reason... 
WHY SO MANY TEACHERS, 
LIBRARIANS, STUDENTS 
PREFER 


Emeyclopedia— AMERICANA 


30 VOLUMES 


There are many good reasons why schools and 
libraries all over the country choose Tue 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA as the most generally 
useful and comprehensive reference work. The 
1952 set has been acclaimed as the Finest 
ENCYCLOPEDIA in AMERICANA’s 123-year history. 
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It provides a ready answer to whatever the 
question...whether it be in Supersonics, Atomic 
Energy, Government, Medicine, Iran. It puts 
within your grasp, or those you teach, all the 
world’s knowledge. The ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERI- 
CANA is a veritable gold mine of hidden treasure 
for those who wish to seek it. 


It contains 30 volumes, 23,780 pages, 58,234 
articles. Includes digests of books, plays, operas 
and other valuable information not found in 
other encyclopedias. More than 9,000 photos, 
drawings, diagrams, graphs, maps, etc. Compre: 
hensive bibliographies. 


Easy to use, self-indexed for ready reference 
with 36,000 helpful cross references in text in 
addition to over 250,000 entries in the index 
volume. Since 1947 more than three-fourths of 
the text has been completely revised and reset. 


The volumes are attractively bound. Printed in 
glareless paper, readable type, subject index 
and readers guide, glossaries of new terms 
Priced to fit school and library budgets. 


Pree / Fill out and mail coupon today for a 
° 


beautiful illustrated booklet. 


pews ile se) i de) Peale) 


Mail this coupon for your copy of “America’s Reference Work" —a beau- 
tiful 36-page booklee chat describes ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detail. 
No obligation of course. Address: The Americana Corporation, Educa- 
tional Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y 
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Fables They Shall Not Read 


MARGARET C. SCOGGIN 


00K SELECTION for young people is not 
B exclusively a 20th century problem! 
Indeed it might be calming, reassuring and 
entertaining to recall for a moment a few 
of the comments which echo from the past. 

A critic in the Gentleman’s Journal, one 
of the first of the periodicals (1693), ob- 
jected to the short stories found in its pages: 
“Fables, songs, poetry, novels—what shall a 
man get by all this? I would not have my 
children read it for the world. In the first 
place, fables they shall not read whilst the 
truth is to be found. . Poetry will but 
inflame their blood ond ‘nowdls teach them 
how to cool it. ig 

Lady Mary Wortley y Montagu had a taste 
for light novels and romances. With a 
nice twist in the history of book selection, 
it was her daughter who took her to task 
for such reading. And Lady Mary wrote 
back: “Daughter! Daughter! Don’t call 
names. Trash, lumber, sad stuff are the 
titles you give to my favorite amusement. I 
indulge with all the art I can my taste for 
reading. If I would confine it to valuable 
books, they are almost as rare as valuable 


”» 


men. 
Beware of Novels 


Novels were a great trial to the critics of 
the 18th and 19th centuries—or at least to 
those who did not like them. A playwright 
produced a play in 1760 to show the bad 
effects of novel reading. The heroine was 
so influenced by such books that her angry 
father exclaims: “A man might as well turn 
his daughter loose in Covent Garden as 
trust the cultivation of her mind to a circu- 
lating library.” 

You m: uy remember the quotation in 
Amelia Munson’s An Ample Field from one 
of the early reports from New York’s Astor 
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This article introduced a panel discussion on Touchy Areas 
in Book Selection during the New York pre-conference work- 
shop of the Association of Young People’s Librarians. Miss 
Scoggin js Superintendent of Work with Young People, New 


York Public Library. 
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Library: “They read excellent books, except 
the young fry who employ all the hours they 
are out of school in reading the trashy as 
Scott, Cooper, Dickens, Punch, and the 
Illustrated News.” 

Here are the gloomy predictions of one 
Daniel Wise who in the 1850’s turned out 
popular “guides” for young men and young 
women. He differentiated between the two 
very carefully since the female intellect was 
considered much feebler than the male. 
This is addressed to the young men: “But 
are novels to be eschewed? Are not some of 
them pure in style and tendency? To this 
last question I reply it is true that some 
novels are better than others: in themselves 
they may be unspotted. Yet in one point 
they do harm. They create a taste for 
fictitious reading. This taste soon acquires 
the intensity of passion. The mind acquires 
a craving for excitement and thus the youth 
who begins by revelling among the splendid 
paintings of Sir Walter Scott's pen, or by 
subjecting himself to the quiet enchant- 
ments of Frederica Bremer’s spirit, will 
speedily seek the work of more impassioned 
authors. He will hasten from Dickens to 
James, from James to Bulwer, from Bulwer 
to Ainsworth. Young man, beware of read- 
ing your first novel!” 

Mr. Wise has something to say to young 
ladies, too, but note his shift of emphasis: 
“The principal object of reading with most 
young people is pleasure. Hence novels 
and poetry form the staple : their reading. 
Grave history, graver s e, and dull 
philosophy they eschew while they actually 
abhor the sober pages of theology. The 
novel is well-thumbed, the poem if not too 
Miltonic is well turned down at the corner: 
but poor Gibbon, Newton, Blair, and Wes- 
ley lie quietly in some snug corner. What is 
the consequence? Obscured feeble intel- 
lect, a weakened memory, an extravagant 
and fanciful imagination, benumbed sensi- 
bilities, a demoralized conscience, and a 
corrupted heart! Novels rob you, dear 
reader, of a higher pleasure than they afford 
since the same attention to solid reading 

(Continued on page 347) 
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How To Make Your New Library More Functional, 
More Beautiful — For Substantially Less Money! 


U-Bar shelves. Tilting reference shelves. 
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University of Houston Library, Houston, Texas 






Free-standing U-Bar bracket shelves. 
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Partial Listing of Recent VMP Library 
Bookstack and Equipment Installations. 





University of Houston, Houston, Texas. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Texas College of Arts & Industries, Kingsville, 
Texas. 


Lane Medical Library, Stanford University, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 
VU. e Supreme Court Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


If you plan to build a new library, or mod- 
ernize your present one, check this partial 
listing of recent VMP Steel Library Book- 
stack and Equipment installations. Find the 
library, big or small, nearest you. Then go 
see the functional beauty of VMP Steel Book- Bushrod Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

stacks, Carrel Units, and Conveyor Units. Carr Memorial, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, 
Learn how VMP Steel Bookstacks give maxi- Michigan. 

mum space utilization. Enjoy their smart 10. Cossitt Library, Highland Street Branch, Mem- 


auf Ye 


Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn. 


Se™ 


: his, Tenn. 
modern appearance. Certainly you have much _— 
Taigh : : : 11. Library for Chemistry Building Addition, Lou- 
te = in = ee eee isiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
y ta ing a vantage or $ vast experi- 12. School of Jurisprudence, University of Califor- 
ence — without obligation. nia, Berkeley, Calif. 
13. School of Law, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S. C 


Virginia Metal Products Corp. * cescz-ctossers octets, Aosta tesa 
15. University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


Dept. ALAI!, 1112 First National Bank Bldg. 16. Florida A & M College, Tallahasse, Florida. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Illustrated brochure describing bookstacks. Just write ‘‘Bookstack’”’ on letterhead or card and mail today. 
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Among the Many—BOOK WEEK 


RuHopA MELTZER 
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Book Week Poster 


N THE UNITED STATES Department of Com- 
] merce bulletin which lists days, weeks, 
and months devoted to the promotion of 
everything from lessons in truth to peanuts, 
Book Week is just another week. Those 
400 events that cause editors’ mailboxes to 
be stuffed with dozens of releases, that mer- 
cilessly urge the public to do, eat, buy, and 
watch 100,000 things they do not really 
want, and that drive merchants to madness 
with the most unrelenting campaigns, owe 
their origin to Book Week. “So you are the 
guilty ones,” the accusing voices cry petu- 
lantly, “if only you had never started all 
this—.” But we are glad the founders 
could not be silenced and all the harassed 
editors, public, and businessmen will not 
change our pride to apology or knowledge 
of accomplishment to fear of high nuisance 
ratings. 

The beginnings of Book Week go back 
over 35 years—to 1915 exactly—when Frank- 
lyn K. Mathiews, then chief librarian for 








Publicity assistant of the Children’s Book Council. 








the Boy Scouts of America, decided to study 
the reading matter of boys all over the 
country. His investigations revealed a 
strong lack in both the quantity and quality 
of books available and he determined to 
improve the situation by incorporating read- 
ing as an important part of the Boy Scout 
program. He printed a list of books for 
boys, arid by persuading book stores in sev- 
eral cities to devote one week in November 
to the promotion of boys’ reading, he 
launched the first of the many national 
“weeks.” 

The immediate development of the idea 
of Book Week was interrupted by World 
War I, but when it was over in 1918, Mr. 
Mathiews discussed his plan with Frederick 
G. Melcher, then secretary of the American 
Booksellers Association. Mr. Melcher, who 
saw no reason for limiting the enjoyment of 
good books to boys, helped Mr. Mathiews 
publish a catalog called The Bookshelf For 
Boys and Girls with the collaboration of 
Clara Whitehill Hunt, one of the nation’s 
outstanding children’s librarians. 


Arouse Public Interest 


From then on, interest in the movement 
mushroomed, and at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Booksellers Association in the spring of 
1919, a resolution was passed calling on that 
group to organize a campaign to arouse 
public interest in more and better books for 
children. A few months later, during the 
first Children’s Librarian Session of the 
American Library Association Annual Con- 
ference, the campaign received the whole- 
hearted official support of the ALA and the 
first Book Week Committee was formed to 
devise slogans, prepare posters and organ- 
ize publicity. 

The children’s librarians quickly found 
the movement to their liking. Anne Carroll] 
Moore, then in charge of the Department of 
Work with Children at the New York Public 
Library, accepted the invitation to serve on 
the committee; Clara Hunt continued her 
work on the catalog, which became indis- 
pensable to bookstores; Alice Jordan, then 
of the Boston Public Library, was one of the 
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first among leading librarians to support the 
campaign. Before long, the schools became 
as interested as the public libraries, and in 
thousands of communities Book Week 
rapidly established itself as an important 
part of the school year. 

In 1921 at the ALA Conference, the Chil- 
dren’s Librarians discussed “Children’s Book 
Week—A National Movement” and _ that 

same year children’s literature receiv ed some 
of its greatest encouragement in the estab- 
lishment of the Newbery Medal. 

From that point on, Book Week became 
firmly established in library, publishing and 
educational circles, and regular offices for 
handling the detail work connected with 
the observance were established. Today, 
Book Week activities are handled through 
the Children’s Book Council and the extent 
of the celebrations and programs throughout 
the country probably far outdistances even 
Mr. Mathiews’ greatest hopes. 


Nation-Wide Project 


Having started as a simple promotion in 
several scattered bookstores and _ libraries, 
Book Week has now grown into a nation- 
wide project, touching small communities 
and large cities alike. The book fair has 
deve sloped into a favorite form of celebration 
—in large cities, often with the sponsorship 
of a major newspaper (The New York Times 
Book Fair and The Washington Post Book 


Staff Appointments 


Samray Smith, librarian of Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Mo., has accepted appoint- 
ment as editor of 
publications in the 
publications de- 
partment. He suc- 
ceeds Pauline Love, 
now chief of the 
department. From 
1946 to 1949, Mr. 
Smith was head of 
the order section of 
the Virginia State 





Library in Rich- 
mond. During the 
Samray Smith war, he — served 
three years with 


the Marine Corps as an aerial photographic 
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Fair are notable) and in smaller cities, with 
the aid of libraries, parent-teacher groups, 
scouts, and other organizations. This year, 
book fairs will be held during Book Week 
in several thousand communities. Today, 
Book Week materials reach into libraries 
and _ schools,, bookshops and community 
buildings in numbers that each year become 
more astounding.- In 1951, for’ ex ample, 
fifty thousand posters, three million Book 
Week bookmarks,#half a million Newbery- 
Caldecott bookmarks, twelve thousand sets 
of window streamers and eight hundred ree- 
ords were ‘distributed in the celebration of 
Book Week.. Today, radio and television 
programs, assisting in the promotion of Book 
Week, urge the reading of good books for 
young people everywhere. Today, teachers 
from Japan, librarians from Alaska, parents 
from England ask for information about 
Book Week hoping to establish similar cele- 
brations in their own countries. 

In this generation that has had so many 
more books made available to them; that 
appreciates their value because they have 
seen them burned and destroyed; that 
understands their importance because they 
are being educated to understand; Book 
Week has particular significance. In its 
place among the many weeks now cele- 
brated, Book Week is simply an aging 
parent; in its importance, it is an elder in 
the community of weeks, offering wisdom 
and hope to those who will listen. 


officer. A library graduate from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in 1939, Mr. Smith 
has worked in the Emory University and 
Guilford College libraries. 

Leo Weins was appointed to the position 
of ALA comptroller, effective September 1. 
Mr. Weins has served as chief accountant at 
headquarters since November 1946. He at- 
tended Northwestern University and _ the 
Univerity of Chicago. From 1943 to 1946 
he served with the U.S. Army in the South 
Pacific. Mr. Weins succeeds R. E. Dooley, 
who retired after 27 years in the position. 

Malcolm D. Harbridge accepted appoint: 
ment as chief accountant at headquarters, 
beginning September 1. Mr. Harbridge 
comes to ALA from the Racine ( Wis.) Pub- 
lic Library where he served on the book- 
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ADULT EDUCATION SURVEY 


mobile staff of the Extension Division. A 
native of Racine and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1929, his experience 
in accounting embraces 14 years. 

Earle R. Steinmetz joined the Publishing 
Department in September as sales and ad- 
vertising manager. A native Chicagoan and 
graduate of Loyola University, Mr. Stein- 
metz’ experience has been in the field of 
public relations and publishing. Most re- 
cently, he was editorial and personnel as- 
sociate for Science Research Associates, 
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publishers of educational materials. For 
three and a half years he served with the 
U.S. Air Force, assisting public relations in 
the promotion of better Anglo-American 
understanding. 

Other appointments: Hannah Hunt, 
young people's specialist, American Heritage 
Project, see page 332. Helen Huguenor Ly- 
man, director, ALA Survey of Adult Edu- 
cation, see page 327. Margaret E. Monroe, 
assistant to the director, American Heritage 
Project, see page 332. 


Adult Education Survey 


LEN ARNOLD 


ALA PusBuic RELATIONS COUNSEL 


All public libraries and extension agencies 
in areas with populations of more than 2500 
have by this time received the important 
questionnaire which will largely disclose the 
extent of our Amer- 
ican libraries serv- 
ices in the broad 
field of adult edu- 


cation. 


The question- 
naire which must 
now be_ returned 


promptly to insure 
its effectiveness, is 
one of the princi- 
pal means _ by 
which the Ameri- 
can Library Asso- 
ciation is imple- 
menting its Survey of Adult Education Ac- 
tivities of Public Libraries, made possible 
by a grant from the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion. 

Director of the project is Mrs. Helen 


Mrs. Helen Lyman 


Huguenor Lyman, on leave from the Buffalo, 
N. Y., Public Library, who is widely known 
for her pioneering work in adult education. 

Urging librarians to fill out and return the 
survey questionnaire as soon as possible, 
Mrs. Lyman said: 

“This is the first time we have been en- 
abled to conduct so wide a survey. It gives 
virtually all librarians a chance to tell what 
is going on in their own programs and in 
services to community groups and agencies. 
The questionnaire is designed to elicit a 
maximum of information by a simple and 
clear method. If you have not received a 
questionnaire, wire me immediately at ALA 
headquarters.” 

Mrs. Lyman took her BA and BLS at the 
University of Buffalo and began in the Buf- 
falo Public Library circulation department 
in 1932. In 1944 she first began directing 
adult education groups work and organized 
the department. She has been active on 
many adult education committees and has 
written extensively on this field. 


CONVENTION-SPECIAL-TRAIN 


A Convention-Special-Train to the ALA at Los Angeles next June is now being organized. 
It is certain that many would welcome an opportunity to make an interesting and pleasant 
trip in the company of other members of the profession who are going to Los Angeles for 
our 1953 convention. Several vacation and resort places on the way out and back are being 
considered. It is tentatively planned to pick up people from the East, Southeast, and Mid- 
west to make sight-seeing stops at Grand Canyon, Yosemite, or what would you like to see? 
Write in your suggestions to David Turiel, Binding Department, Brooklyn Public Library, 


Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn 17, New York. 








Scale model of the new library building 
in the University City 


Mission in 


Mexico 


RosBerT B. Downs 


N THE SOUTHERN outskirts of Mexico 
City, carved out of a vast expanse of 
lava rock, is rising a new home for the 
ancient National University of Mexico. This 
venerable institution, founded in mid-six- 
teenth century, is now widely scattered over 
the capital city—apparently a characteristic 
of national universities in Latin America. 
Initiated by President Miguel Aleman, 
with construction beginning early in 1950, 
the immense building project is scheduled 
for completion by the end of Aleman’s term 
next December. At times, as many as 
6,000 workmen have been employed, and 
the country’s leading architects, artists, and 
engineers are enlisted in the planning, 
decoration, and building of one of the most 
complete and modern university plants in 
the world. There will be space for 26,000 
students—more than double the capacity of 
the University’s present facilities. Dormi- 
tories for students and faculty housing on 
the grounds will be among the innovations 
in Mexican university life. While in gen- 
eral harmony with the whole, each building 
on the campus shows striking individuality, 
giving the architects and their associates op- 
portunities to develop their own bold and 
original conceptions. “University City,” as 


Beginning in August, President Downs spent a month in 
Mexico as adviser on the reorganization of the National Li- 
brary and National University of Mexico Libraries, at the 
special invitation of the Mexican government. This article 
is a brief summary of his findings. 





JUAN CUZMAN 


it is known locally, is convincing evidence 
of the leadership which Mexico is beginning 
to exercise in the field of architecture. 

Among the major buildings, quite ap- 
propriately, is a central library. This, too, 
is a revolutionary idea, for in the past the 
University’s library facilities have been 
distributed among some two dozen “faculty” 
libraries, each largely autonomous, and with 
no overall direction, except in cataloging 
and classification. 


Central Location 


The library’s site is a commanding one, 
in a central location and elevated about ten 
feet above the surrounding terrain. The 
total floor area of the building will be 16,000 
square meters (c. 52,480 square feet). 
Bookstacks rise ten floors over the reading 
rooms, offices, and workrooms, each stack 
level with a capacity of 120,000 volumes, 
or 1,200,000 volumes altogether. In addi- 
tion, two larger stack floors are underneath 
the entire structure. No natural light 
reaches the stacks, which will have fluores- 
cent illumination, air conditioning, and 
humidity control. The outside walls of the 
ten superimposed stack floors have a novel 
feature; they are being covered with a 
mosaic made of vari-colored stones, collected 
from different regions of Mexico. The mo- 
saic motifs will be concerned with the devel- 
opment of Mexican culture. Another un- 
usual touch may be seen in the reading 
rooms, which are protected from the brilliant 
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sunlight by fine onyx, or transparent tecali, 
plaques that permit a soft, diffused light to 
pass through. 

More standard and traditional, though 
in some respects unique for Mexico, are 
excellent provisions for individual study, 
conference rooms, library school classrooms, 
microfilm and photostat laboratories, book- 
binding and book repair shops, exhibition 
room, map room, elevators, and book con- 
veyors. The reading rooms will be lined 
with open shelves, in themselves a rarity 
in Mexico, where all books are ordinarily 
kept in locked cases. Further, in recogni- 
tion of the delightful climate which prevails 
for the greater part of the year in Mexico 
City, an outdoor reading room, in the form 
of a garden planted with trees, opens out 
from the general reading room. 

Placed in such a perfect environment, it 
might be assumed that the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico will have no library prob- 
lems after its transfer to the new location. 
Regrettably, however, this is not the case. 

One of the primary problems is created 
by the unusual relationship of the National 
Library to the University. Actually opened 
in 1861, though proposed as early as 1831, 
the National Library was for many years 
under the Department of Education. In 
1929, after experiencing various vicissitudes, 
it was placed under the university’s ad- 
ministration and control. The library is 
now housed in the ancient church and con- 
vent of San Agustin, poorly adapted to 
library purposes and, because of structural 
defects, actually hazardous to occupy. In 
the National Library’s collections are rich 
and extensive holdings of early printed 
books. Unfortunately, however, the chaotic 
condition of its records makes a large por- 
tion of its notable resources unavailable for 
use. There are many thousands of uncata- 
loged books, including the libraries of sup- 
pressed religious orders, and frequently 
titles listed cannot be found. The fixed- 
location scheme, long followed by the li- 
brary, has broken down for lack of space. 
Practically without funds for the purchase 
of new books for a generation, the library 
has benefited only partially from copyright 
deposits, a method which has for years, and 
in some instances centuries, contributed 
materially to the growth of the Library of 


Congress, British Museum, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and other national libraries. 


New Setting 


In its new setting at University City, the 
National Library will have a chance to 
Start over again. According to present 
plans, its collections will constitute the heart 
of the central library building. The task 
of cataloging and classifying its five 
hundred thousand volumes will require 
several years, even with an increased staff, 
and the process will undoubtedly reveal 
numerous finds of interest to bibliophiles. 

Separate from the National Library, but 
likewise a part of the university, is the 
“Hemeroteca Nacional,” or National Library 
of Periodicals, containing over 100,000 
volumes of journals and newspapers. This 
collection, too, is destined for transfer to 
the new central building. 

Coming to the university’s library hold- 
ings proper, amounting to 340,000 volumes, 
we encounter a number of complex situa- 
tions. Although possessed of an extraordi- 


narily valuable collection of books, accumu- 
lated over the past several centuries, the 
(Continued on page 349) 
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Present location of the Biblioteca National De 
Mexico 





Lhe Book 
of _Knowledve 


in the classroom 


1s helping Teachers 
the modern way to meet trends toward— 


7, CHARACTER BUILDING — Contents slanted 
. 
toward ideals and values; cultivates a love of 


reading and promotes better citizenship. 


2 SELF-HELP — Beckons children to read on and 
° 
on voluntarily. Vol. 20 (Index) instantly locates 
31,000 items of information. By “taking over 


it reduces assignment worry 


3. MAKES LEARNING EASIER The BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE captivates the child’s mind be 
cause its contents are in psychological order 
the order in which the developing mind most 


eagerly grasps and readily assimilates 


4, SELF INDEPENDENCE — With today’s competi 
tion keener than ever, it gives the student a lot 
of “extras.” Many business men and women 
owe their success to the early use ot The 


Book of Knowle dg 


| 20 Volumes * 7,580 Pages * 15,000 Illustrations 
Vol. 20 with Index * 31,000 References 


eS Constant Revisions 


Be: 





Make the most of the Book of Knowledge in the classroom 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY Ine. 


NEW YORK e MOUNT VERNON 
4{ddress communications to the National School and Library Division 
The Grolier Society Inc. 125 S. Sth Avenue, Mount bernon, New York 
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American Heritage Project 


Growing from Strength 


JACK B. SPEAR 


The American Heritage Project in its first 
experimental year—1951-52—aimed at estab- 
ishing 50 Discussion Groups in public 
libraries. Actually 117 were formed. Ap- 
proximately 2500 people registered in these 
groups as actual participants. Add to this, 
then, those people influenced by this group. 
Add also those people in the community 
who heard of and thought about the pro- 
grams. The circle of influence grows. 
And in its growing, so has grown the 
strength and prestige of the local sponsoring 
library in its community. 

One is quick to ask what these partici- 
pants received. “American Heritage” as 
such is many things to many people. Be- 
cause of this great diversity of meaning and 
usage it is perhaps all the more significant 
that the participants said over and over 
again that they received “an awareness of 
the public library’s role in their current 
community problems.” Many said that they 
felt “an internal surging of pride in indi- 
vidual accomplishment and menial stimu- 
lation gained by group reaction to the 
problems discussed,” or that they had “an 
awakened feeling for the dormant roots of 
their individual and collective heritage.” 
Also most significant was the fact that 
several mentioned receiving “a sense of 
security in our way of life when other 
peoples over the world are being down- 
trodden.” After reviewing the accomplish- 
ments of the first year of operation it was 
the combined feeling of the Project Advisory 
Board and the Fund for Adult Education 
that best results were obtained where the 
project operated on a state or regional basis. 
Therefore, most of the expansion this year 
comes at the state level in states where pro- 
grams operated last year. The Participating 








Jack B. Spear, director of the American Heritage Project, 
took over his new duties at ALA headquarters the first of 
September. 








Areas for 1952-53, and their supervisors, as 
approved by the above bodies, are: 

ALABAMA. STATEWIDE PROGRAM. Con- 
tinuation. Mrs. Lois Rainer Green, State 


Public Library, Services Division, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 
CALIFORNIA. LOS ANGELES COUNTY. 


Continuation of program. John D. Hender- 
son, Los Angeles County, Public Library, 
Los Angeles, California. 

COLORADO. pENvVER. Continuation and 
expansion of program. John T. Eastlick, 
Public Library, Denver, Colorado. 
REGIONAL. EASTERN COLORADO. New. 
Gordon L. Bennett, State Library, Denver, 
Colorado. 

GEORGIA. ATHENS REGIONAL LIBRARY. 
Continuation and expansion of program. 
Sarah E. Maret, Athens Regional Library, 
Athens, Georgia. 

STATEWIDE. New. Lucille I. Nix, Public 
Library Service, State Dept. of Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

MISSISSIPPI. statTewmpe. Continuation 
and expansion. Mrs. Eunice A. Eley, State 
Library Commission, Jackson, Mississippi. 


MISSOURI. sTaTEwmEe. New. Paxton P. 
Price, State Library, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 


NORTH CAROLINA. staTewmpe. Expan- 
sion to statewide. Elizabeth House, State 
Library Commission, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 

NEW YORK. New york city. Continua- 
tion. John M. Cory, New York Public Li- 
brary, New York, N.Y. 

VERMONT. = staTEwme. Continuation. 
Dorothy Randolph, State Free Public Li- 
brary Comm., Montpelier, Vermont. 
WISCONSIN. 1a crossE. Continuation 
and expansion to Statewide. Muriel L. 
Fuller, Public Library, La Crosse, Wiscon- 
sin. 

STATEWIDE. New. 
State Free Library Commission. 
Wisconsin. 


Walter S. Botsford, 
Madison, 
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Representatives of these areas attended a 
conference in Chicago, September 2-5. The 
group reviewed the problems and accom- 
plishments of the past year and set up pro- 
grams for the coming year. Much time and 
effort was given to procedural work and 
critical examination of book, pamphlet and 
film materials with emphasis on film discus- 
sion demonstration. Leader training tech- 
niques and program planning helps were 
stressed along with demonstrations of 
current public relations practices. The 
conferees left Chicago with an enthusiasm 
that will carry even further these primary 
objectives of the American Heritage Project: 


Helping people to become better informed; 
Becoming aware of their responsibilities as 
citizens in a democracy; 

Willingness to take responsibility in applying 
their own thinking to making their commu- 
nities better. 


Any library, anywhere, which establishes 
discussion groups on the American Heritage 
may receive pee and assistance from 
the Project office in the form of information 
which comes from the project groups. Indi- 
vidual libraries in states not listed above 
may write to the Project office for additional 
help. Limited funds are available for ma- 
terials. 


Staff Appointments 


The American Heritage Project office is 
pleased to announce two additions to the 
staff. Hannah 
Hunt joined Sep- 
tember Ist as 
young people’s 
specialist and Mar- 
garet Monroe Oc- 
tober Ist as assis- 
tant to the director. 
Miss Hunt, long 
identified with 
work with young 
people, came to the 
project directly 
from Tokyo, Japan, 
where for the past 
year and a half she has been on the faculty 
of the Japan Library School in Keio Uni- 
versity engaged in presenting the American 
concept of work with children and young 





Hannah Hunt 
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people in our pub- 
lic libraries to the 
Japanese. Previous 
to that assignment 
Miss Hunt was 
visiting professor in 
the Department of 
Librarian- 
ship, Western 
Michigan College 
of Education. Giv- 
ing depth to her 
understanding of BLACKSTONE STUDIos 
and __ professional 
feeling for young 
people and their problems was her experi- 
ence with groups in Evanston, Illinois, Lake- 
wood, Ohio, Los Angeles, California, 
Honolulu, Hawaii and Rockford, Illinois. 

The extension of the American Heritage 
Project to young people is still in the plan- 
ning, but it will in general aim to reach 
young adults, 17-21, through public library 
activities. Only two demonstration areas 
are planned for this first year. 

Miss Monroe has long been identified 
with the New York Public Library. This 
past year she has been in charge of the 
various book discussion programs, devoting 
her time to the supervision and training of 
100 leaders who conducted the book and 
film discussion groups in New York City. 
Previous to that she was assistant readers 
advisor. In this capacity she became ac 
quainted with the vast field of resources and 
materials available to and for discussion 
groups. Her period of service as a branch 
librarian and work in the NYPL Teachers 
Library all helped give her the well rounded 
background in methods and materials. 

Her work in the Project office as assistant 
to the director will involve emphasis on ma- 
terials and evaluation as well as helping with 
the load of speaking engagements. 


Margaret E. Monroe 


Continuing Staff 


Ida Goshkin, who is on leave from the 
Akron Public Library, will stay on the Proj- 
ect staff for the ensuing year as director of 
training. R. E. Dooley, who recently retired 
from ALA, will continue on the Project staff 
on a part time basis, sharing the training 
responsibilities with Miss Goshkin. 
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Ruth Shapiro, who so ably served as ma- 
terials specialist this past year, has returned 
to her position in the Milwaukee Public 


Library. 
New Materials Available 


The group discussion manual prepared by 
R. E. Dooley and Ida Goshkin this past year 
proved itself under fire as a most valuable 
tool. It has been revised and published 
under the title Talking Together; A Guide 
For Discussion Leaders. Copies of this 24 

ge booklet are available loon to public 
braries applying to the Project office. 

In answer to the many requests from 
librarians and other interested parties this 
past year for concise, accurate information 
on ALA’s American Heritage Project, a leaf- 
let is now available free for limited distribu- 
tion. Requests from individual libraries 
should be for enough copies to give to 
interested patrons, community leaders and 
staff. The leaflet sets forth the pertinent 
facts about the program. 

There is a general feeling among li- 
brarians that their programs designed for 
the community at large should be more 
widely heralded. The Project office has de- 
vised an attractive 15” x 20” two color 
slogan type poster on heavy display card- 
board. The words, “There Is Communi 
Discussion On OUR AMERICAN HERIT- 
AGE At Your Public Library”, help convey 
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the program to the person passing the local 
bank or some other spot outside the library. 
The poster will, of course, be of value only 
to those libraries with discussion groups. 
Where this need can be met and the interest 
of the library served, copies are available 
free from the Project office. 

A most interesting new color film strip of 
an American Heritage Discussion Group in 
action in Winston-Salem, N.C. is available 
on loan. A fast speed tape recording of 15 
minutes running time accompanies the film 
strip. Booking and information may be had 
by contacting the Project office. 

The Los Angeles County Public Library’s 
American Heritage Program was presented 
on television this summer. A 30 minute 
kinescope recording is available on special 
request from them. 

The first year of operation of the Ameri- 
can Heritage Project in the various demon- 
stration areas is graphically presented in 
summary form on 20 mounted panels, each 
measuring 22” x 34”. Each panel is pro- 
vided with an easel for table top display. 
Of particular interest for state association 
meetings, this display may be booked 
through the Project office. 

A one hour tape recording of the Ameri- 
can Heritage Panel Discussion held at the 
ALA Conference in New York City in Jul 
1952 is also available for booking hedaat 
the Project office. 


CONTEST 


The ALA will participate jointly with the American Heritage Foundation to honor three 
local libraries for an outstanding program of participation in the national non-partisan Regis- 
ter and Vote Campaign. Contesting libraries will submit to the ALA Headquarters, atten- 
tion S. Janice Kee, by November 10, the following: 

1. Covering letter giving name and address of the library, librarian, and name and position 
of staff member in charge of the Campaign project. 
2. A chronological (by month) account of the steps in the library’s program of participation 


in the Campaign. 


8. Evidence of the library’s serving as an Information Center, particularly in implementing 
the slogan, READ, LOOK, TALK, ARGUE and THINK. 
(a) Envelope of materials produced by the library—publications, book lists, etc. 


(b) Pictures and publicity. 
(c) Account of ib 
their programs. 


rary’s cooperation with other community agencies and organizations in 


4. A statement, based on authentic record, of percentage of vote increase in community 
served by library as compared to the 1948 Presidential election. 
All material submitted will be returned only if requested. Awards will be given at the 


discretion of the judges. 


ee 
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Profile about the 


another 
Editor in Chief of our American Educator family. 


“Here is to tell you 


“Like diamonds, our encyclopedias have many 
facets. So it follows naturally that our Editor is 
a man of varied interests. Harry Orrin Gillet is 
Principal Emeritus of the University of Chicago 
Laboratory School. He served at the University 
for forty-four years as teacher and administrator. 
He organized and operated the first summer camp 
for boys west of the Allegheny mountains. This 
camp celebrates its golden anniversary in 1953. 


“Harry Gillet is supervisor of education at Chi- 
cago’s exciting Museum of Science and Industry 

. chairman of the busy youth service commit- 
tee of the Rotary Club of Chicago ... and an 
active participant in many other groups. Yes, 
Editor Gillet has many interests. But his is a 
single, unswerving goal—greater educational op- 
portunities for boys and girls. 


“Our artist has caught Harry Orrin Gillet at a 
typical moment. I can almost hear him asking, 
‘Does this article (or illustration) have the “so 
what?” ingredient? That is, is it meaningful? Will 
boys and girls understand it? Enjoy it?’ He asks 
such questions; then provides guidance that brings 
the spark of genius to our reference books.” 
James Poynton 
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COLLECTIONS ARE ADDING— 


thisisthe UN 


its actual voices—1945-1950 


A dynamic documentary ... bringing in the Voices 

of the World, from the 40,000 official recordings 

| at the United Nations . transcribed not only 

at headquarters but around the world .. . at the 

| very time the Living History was being spoken 

. the actual voices ... placed in perspective 
against the U.N.’s aims and achievements... . 


| Produced at Lake Success Under the Supervision of 
the United Nations, Dept. of Public Information. 


THIS IS THE UN 
comes in two speeds— 


3344 rpm album 
} (one long-playing record) $11.75 
78 rpm album (five 12 inch records)—$13.90 





| Manual for Teachers and Discussion Leaders is 
supplied as part of this Album at no additional cost. 


TRIBUNE productions 
| 261 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 
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F ifty- Vhree Popular Films 


Horace A, TOLLEFSON 


A recent check of thirty public library 
film collections lists fifty-three titles held by 
50 per cent or more of the libraries. The 
check was made by The Film Council of 
America as a preliminary step in establish- 
ing preview centers in Midwestern public 
libraries. The check compares holdings of 
twenty-nine selected public libraries against 
the 1311 titles listed in the Cleveland Public 
Library Film Catalog. 

Two of the films appear in all but three 
of the collections: The Loon’s Necklace 
(1949) and Christmas Rhapsody (1948). 
One dramatizes with the use of Indian masks 
the legend of how the loon acquired its 
neckband, the other is the story of the 
littlest Christmas tree. Next, appearing in 
25 collections, is Brotherhood of Man, an 
animated cartoon which explodes theories 
of race superiority. 

Although this list is an interesting indica- 
tion of popularity, it should not be con- 
sidered as a guide to purchase. The check 
did not cover duplication of titles outside 
the Cleveland collection; it made no distinc- 
tion between deposited and purchased films; 
and it omitted, necessarily, many recent 
films. Film requirements, moreover, vary in 
each community. 

The number in parenthesis preceding each 
group designates the number of collections 


holding those films. 


(27) Christmas Rhapsody, EBF, 1948; Loon’s 
Necklace, EBF, 1949. 

(25) Brotherhood of Man, Brandon, 1946. 

(23) The River, UW-Govt, 1939. 

(22) The Fight for Better Schools, March of 
Time, 1950; Realm of the Wild, UW-Govt, 
1945. 

(20) Democracy, EBF, 1946; Hymn of the Na- 
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library services for the Film Council of America. 


Tollefson is assistant director in charge of 
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tions, UW-Govt, 1945; March of the Mo- 
vies, March of Time, 1939; Music in Amer- 
ica, March of Time, 1946; Squibb’s Rx, 
Squibb, 1947; Steps of the Ballet, EBF, 
1949; You Can Beat the A-Bomb, McGraw- 
Hill, 1950. 

Fiddle-de-dee, Int. Film Bur., 1948; Life 
with Baby, March of Time, 1946; Preface 
to Life, UW-Govt, 1950; Rehearsal, AT & 
T, 1948. 

Hare and the Tortoise, EBF, 1948; House 
I Live In, Young Amer., 1946; Japanese 
Family, Int. Film Found., 1950; Jose 
Iturbi, No. 1, Official, 1947; Mount Ver- 
non in Virginia, McGraw-Hill, 1950; Pei- 
ping Family, Int. Film Found., 1948; Prin- 
cess and the Dragon, Sterling, 1949; Pro- 
ductivity—Key to Plenty, EBF, 1949; Sur- 
vival under Atomic Attack, UW-Castle, 
1951. 

Angry Boy, Int. Film Bur., 1951; India, 
Asia’s New Voice, March of Time, 1949; 
Instruments of the Orchestra, BIS, 1948; 
Jerusalem—The Holy City, EBF, 1951; One 
World—Or None, Film Pub. or Assn. Films, 
1946; Pattern for Peace—Charter of the 
United Nations, BIS, 1948; Pattern for 
Survival, Cornell Film Co., 1950; The 
Phillippine Republic, March of Time, 1946; 
Sandy Steps Out, Sterling, 1948; Telephone 
Hour, AT & T, 1945; World Trade for Bet- 
ter Living, EBF, 1951. 

Adventures of Bunny Rabbit, EBF, 1937; 
Battle for Bread, U.N. Film Div., 1949; 
Boundary Lines, Int. Film Found., 1947; 
Feeling of Rejection, McGraw-Hill, 1947; 
Heritage We Guard, UW-Govt, 1940; Mr. 
Bell, AT & T, 1947; Party Lines, AT & T, 
1946; Life with Grandpa, March of Time, 
1949. 


Atomic Power, March of Time, 1946; The 
City, Mus. of Mod. Art, 1939; Feeling of 
Hostility, McGraw-Hill, 1948; Hello, Pirro! 
Official, 1949; Over-Dependency, McGraw- 
Hill, 1949; Report On the Atom, March of 
Time, 1950; Wind from the West, Films of 
Nations, 1949; Winter Wonderland, UW- 
Govt, 1938. 








Library Salaries, 1952 


Haze. B. TIMMERMAN 


What are the salaries being paid to li- 
brary employees in the United States? This 
was the question asked by the ALA Council 
of the ALA Board on Personnel Administra- 
tion at the 1952 Midwinter Meeting in Chi- 
cago. The Council wished this information 
to compare the actual salaries being paid 
with the board’s proposed Minimum Library 
Salary Standards for 1952. 

In order to provide the Council with the 
current answer to this question, the ALA 
Board on Personnel Administration made a 
salary survey in the spring of 1952. The 
detailed findings of this survey will be pub- 
lished in a pamphlet to be issued later in the 
year. This Bulletin article, however, pro- 
vides the ALA membership with general 
information on the scope and the results of 
the study. 

The only way the facts could be secured 
accurately, the board believed, was by 
means of a salary survey which followed the 
pattern of wage surveys conducted by busi- 
ness and government. From this type of 
survey it would be possible to obtain the 
actual distribution of salaries within specific 
classes of positions, e.g., junior librarians and 
chief librarians. It would also provide data 
on the number of positions being paid a 
specified salary range for each class of po- 
sition. 


A SALARY DISTRIBUTION chart was pre- 
pared on which monthly salaries were to be 
reported within salary ranges, usually by 
$25.00 intervals; e.g., $250-274, $275-299, 
and $300-324. For the highest salaries 
$50.00 and $100.00 intervals were used. A 
sample section showing part of the question- 
naire used for city, county, and regional 
public libraries appears as Figure 1 follow- 
ing this summary. The superior figures on 
the form refer to the definitions which were 
attached to the questionnaire. The form for 
each type of library was modified slightly to 
cover the various classes of positions which 
exist in that particular type of library. For 
those classes of positions which were com- 
mon to two or more types of libraries, the 


same definition was used in each case. This 
method was followed in order to secure 
comparable data from the various types of 
libraries for these classes of positions. 
Monthly salaries rather than annual sal- 
aries were obtained for several reasons. This 
procedure saved the cooperating libraries 
from refiguring their March 1952 payrolls 
in terms of annual salaries. All figures were 
to be reported as of a specific date, namely, 
March 1, 1952, in order to obtain com- 
parable data for a month of work. 


2204 Questionnaires 


The survey was conducted by means of 
a mail questionnaire sent to a selected list 
of libraries. A total of 2204 questionnaires 
were distributed. The list circularized in- 
cluded 1185 municipal, county, and regional 
public libraries; 451 libraries in institutions 
of higher education (junior colleges, teach- 
ers colleges, senior colleges, and universi- 
ties); 154 school library systems; 355 special 
libraries (business, special, special state, and 
Federal); 37 state libraries; and 22 state li- 
brary extension age ncies not connected with 
a state library. Special care was taken to 
circularize libraries in all of the 48 states 
and in the District of Columbia. In addi- 
tion all sizes of libraries were included in the 
sampling. The range for public libraries 
was, for example, from those serving less 
than 5000 population to those serving more 
than 1,000,000. 

More than 1000 libraries returned ques- 
tionnaires. Of this number 1024 replies 
could be used for the study, as the data had 
been provided on the salary distribution 
chart giving the actual distribution of salar- 
ies as of March 1, 1952. The usable returns 
were 46.46 per cent of the number of li- 
braries circularized. A few libraries returned 
the salary distribution chart but furnished 
data as of a date other than March 1, as new 
salary schedules had already become effec- 
tive in these libraries after March first. Such 

material, while highly informative, could 
not be used. Some libraries furnished salary 
schedules only and not the salary distribu- 
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tion chart. These figures, of necessity, were 
also omitted as there was no way of know- 
ing what the exact distribution of the num- 
ber of positions was between the minimum 
and maximum of a particular salary schedule 
range or how the classes of positions listed 
corresponded to the classes of positions as 
defined for the salary distribution chart. 
Some newly adopted salary schedules to be 
put into effect in the late spring, summer, 
and early fall were also received. All of 
these showed increases over the former 
schedules, some ranging from 5 to 10 per 
cent above the March 1, 1952, salaries. Al- 
though these types of information were not 


usable for the study itself, they did provide - 


the board with valuable additional material. 


Comparable Returns Ensured 


In order to ensure obtaining comparable 
returns the cooperating libraries were asked 
(1) to break down the positions in their li- 
braries on the salary distribution chart ac- 
cording to the classes of positions listed for 
which definitions were usually provided; (2) 
to report only on those positions which met 
the definitions for these classes of positions; 
(3) to give part-time salaries in terms of 
their full-time equivalents; and (4) to count 
each part-time position as one. The number 
of positions in the study, therefore, are 
actual numbers and are not given in terms 
of their full-time equivalents. 

More than 25,000 positions were reported 
by the 1024 libraries. This number does 
not include all of the positions in these li- 
braries but only figures for the classes of 
positions on which data were requested. 
The salary distribution chart did cover, how- 
ever, all of the usual classes of positions. 
Only the unusual and highly specialized 
classes of positions, those seldom found in 
other than the largest libraries, were ex- 
cluded from the survey. 

The number of professional positions re- 
ported totaled 13,140, and the number of 
nonprofessional positions totaled 12,457. 
Table 1 shows the breakdown of the 13,140 
professional positions and gives the actual 
number of positions for each monthly salary 
range. This table gives the distribution not 
only for all libraries in the study but also for 
certain types of libraries as public, school, 
and institutions of higher education. The 
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median monthly salary for the 13,140 pro- 
fessional positions reported by the cooperat- 
ing libraries was $314.161. When types of 
libraries are considered separately — the 
median for public libraries was $303.695; 
for school libraries, $417.676; for institutions 
of higher education, $305.370; and for all 
other libraries, $360.539. 

Table 2 gives the distribution of salaries 
for two classes of professional positions: 
chief librarian and junior librarian. The 
data are reported for all libraries and for 
two types of libraries, namely, public li- 
braries and libraries in institutions of higher 
education. The median monthly salary for 
the 994 chief librarians reported in the study 
was $389.855; for those in public libraries 
$342.164; and for those in institutions of 
higher education, $475.000. The difference 
in the median monthly salary for chief li- 
brarians in public libraries and in institu- 
tions of higher education is considerable. 
The median monthly salary for the 2334 
junior librarians in all libraries in the study 
was $273.497. When the figures for public 
libraries were analyzed separately the 
median was $276.378, whereas the median 
for junior librarians in institutions of higher 
education was $262.219. 

It was pointed out by some of the coop- 
erating libraries that the length of the ok 
year should be considered in relation to the 
monthly salary, particularly in libraries in 
institutions of higher education. This ques- 
tion was not included on the questionnaire 
for two reasons: (1) comparisons were to be 
made on how much was paid for a month’s 
work; and (2) it was felt sufficient data on 
this point had been obtained in the economic 
survey of 1949. The findings in the Eco- 
nomic Status of Library Personnel, 1949 
showed that the length of the work-year for 
84 per cent of the professional employees 
in four-year colleges and universities and for 
43 per cent of those in two- and three-year 
colleges was 47 or more weeks per year. 
In that study the length of the work-year 
was defined to include holidays and vaca- 
tions coming within the regular school year 
such as the Christmas, spring, and between- 
term recesses. It must be borne in mind 
that such recesses in many college libraries 
approximate the total vacation received by 
professional staff members in a large number 
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of public libraries. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that a very large majority of pro- 
fessional employees. in Ebraries in institu- 
tions of higher education in the 1952 survey 
are paid on a 12-months’ basis which in- 
cludes the annual vacation just as profes- 
sion il employees are paid in public libraries. 

Table 3 covers the distribution of salaries 
for the 12,457 nonprofessional positions in 
all libraries of the study and also the distri- 
bution of salaries by type of library as pub 
lic, school, or college. The me -dian monthly 
salaries for the five groups shown in this 
table are interesting when compared with 
the same breakdowns for professional posi- 
tions in Table 1. The median for profes- 
sional positions in public libraries is $10.466 
per month lower than that for all libraries in 
the study and is the lowest median for any 
of the groups which appear in Table 1. For 
nonprofessional positions in public libraries, 
however, the monthly median is $7.499 
higher than the monthly median for all li- 
braries. On the other hand the median for 
nonprofessional positions in institutions of 
higher education is . lowest for any group 
appearing in Table 3 and is $31.311 per 
month lower than that of the median for all 
libraries. Some of this difference may be 
due to the fact that many part-time student 
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assistants and wives of students are em. 
ployed in college libraries, thus making it 
unnecessary for the college to meet the com- 
petition of ‘business and industry for clerical 
employees to the same extent as public ]i- 
braries are required to do. Table 4 gives 
the distribution of salaries for senior clerks 
and junior clerks. The monthly median 
salaries for these two groups follow the same 
pattern as for all nonprofessional positions, 
The same definition was used for the posi- 
tion of junior clerk for all types of libraries 
in obtaining data for the salary distribution 
chart. Therefore, it is clear that equal pay 
for equal work is not provided in these two 
types of libraries for employees performing 
the same level of duties. For the senior 
clerks the same case can be cited. 

In this article are presented but a few of 
the findings of the salary survey. The pam- 
phlet to be issued later in the year will pro- 
vide data on all classes of positions, show 
the results according to nine ge ographic 
regions, and give breakdowns by sizes and 
types of libraries. Comparisons will also be 
made with former studies to show the trend 
in library salaries within the past few years 
and the relation of actual salaries to their 
purchasing power in terms of the 1935-39 
dollar. 


FIELD CITATIONS FOR LIBRARY RECRUITING 


Frecp Crrations for Library Recruiting will be awarded by the Board of Education for 
Librarianship at the Midwinter Meeting, February 2-7, for recruiting activities under way 


in 1952 
of the following classes: 
lic libraries 
and student library assistants organizations 
izations 


An award of wr will be available for ee most effective entry submitted in each 
. Library organizations 
4. College es unive rsity en and on nt library clubs 


. Small public libraries 3. Large pub- 
5. School libraries 
3. Special libraries ‘and special library organ- 


The Committee of Judges will reserve the right to make no award in any class in which, 
in its judgment, there is no entry worthy of a citation. 

Recruiting for the library profession must clearly be emphasized by each activity entered. 
A narrative report accompanied by exhibits should be submitted in a well org: sanized and 
attractive form suitable for circulation and display. 


Let the Board know now that you intend to submit an entry. 


Then send your report and 


exhibit not later than January 5, 1953, to the Board of Education for Librari: inship, 50 East 


Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


Further details will be sent to you on request. 


Figure 1.——Sample Section from Public Library Questionnaire Form 
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GOODS AND GADGETS 


Materials and equipment mentioned in 
this column are selected on the basis of gen- 
eral library interest. No test or endorsement 
of any product is implied. Inquiries for 
detailed descriptions of products should be 
addressed to the company concerned. 


A new low-priced MICROCARD READER is 
distributed by Northern Engraving and 
Manufacturing Company, LaCrosse, Wis. 
A Fresnell type 10 inch screen, focusing 
knob, eye level viewing and use under 
regular room light reduce eye strain. 


Free standing STEEL SHELVING is manu- 
factured by W. R. Ames Co., San Francisco, 
to help make pleasing and efficient units for 
expansion. They may be placed anywhere 
and are complete with baked enamel finish, 
rounded corners, and available end closures. 


Book CONVEYOR developed for use in nar- 
row aisles, is available from Myrtle Desk 
Co., High Point, N. C.; its swivel casters 
assure finger tip operation and it carries 
about 75 books. 


A DISPENSER for Plasti-Kleer BOOK JACKET 
covERS is listed by Library Service, 59 Elkin 
St., Newark, N. J. The Dispenser Box holds 
an assortment of 300 covers conveniently 
separated by sizes. It is also used with a 
book rule which enables quick selection of 
the size cover required for any book. 


Handy Book sox by Gaylord Bros., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., was made for rare books, but 
librarians find it valuable, too, for pams, 
clippings, and other materials. Dimensions 
inside are 9% X 6% X 1%. 


Space saving solutions for new workrooms 
include TECHNIPLAN which provides for 
modular furnishings and plans to save up to 
36% in space. Announced by Globe-Wernicke 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Embosograf rents and sells equipment to 
libraries interested in presenting information 
to patrons in READABLE and DISTINCTIVE 
sicns. Hundreds of color combinations are 
available. Information can be _ obtained 
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GOODS AND GADGETS 


from Embosograf, 38-44 West 21st Street, 
N. Y. 

Remington Rand’s copyrix gives you a 
perfect, positive copy of any printed material 
up to 14 inches wide in any length in 10 
seconds. Copyfix is small, requires no dark- 
room, and operates from any electrical out- 
let. The nearest Remington Rand Business 
Equipment Center can help you, or write 
directly to 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 

PicToRIAL MAP of the U. S. in seven colors 
depicts literary development from colonial 
times to the present day. It is 64 x 44 
inches and is beautifully designed and 
printed by Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. 

“Discabinets” file PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
easily in sectional units designed to store 
four standard sizes of records. Accompany- 
ing are sets of 3 x 5 cards which correlate 
with the filing sections and pockets, and 
duplicate sets of gummed numbers. Dis- 
cabinets are designed and distributed by 
Wallach & Associates, 1532 Hillcrest Rd., 
Cleveland 18. 


Increasing demand for a small, low-priced 
PA system unit with a TRANSCRIPTION 
PLAYER, has been met by Audio-Master 
Corp., 341 Madison Ave., N. Y. The unit is 
equipped with an 8 inch detachable speaker, 
and plays all records up to 17% inches. 
Features are high gain amplifier, 2 perma- 
nent needles for standard, LP and micro- 
groove records, variable volume and tone 
control, and 15 pounds net weight. $74.50. 
Audio-Master also features an earphone unit 
for the player, with provision for ten head- 
sets for individual listening where noise is a 
problem. 

Ready-to-apply interior WALL PAINT, for 
brightening gloomy libraries, featuring 720 
authentic color harmonies is produced by 
Sherwin-Williams. Quali-Kote is applied 
with brush or roller, in one coat only without 
primers or sealers. Finger prints, pencil 
marks and ink stains wash off readily. For 
complete brochure write to Sherwin-Wil- 
liams, Painter-Maintenance Division, Cleve- 


“land 1, Ohio. 


NEW CATALOGS 


McBee Company, 295 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
Califone Corp., 1041 North Sycamore 
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Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif.; eight pages de- 
scribing new phonographs, transcription 
players, and sound systems. 


Film Discussion 


The Experimental Film Discussion Proj- 
ect of the Fund for Adult Education is now 
being administered by the Film Council of 
America, rather than by the Fund for Adult 
Education. The two series of film-discus- 
sions which were tested with over one hun- 
dred groups last spring are now available 
for general distribution. 

Books of essay and related materials on 
each of the film discussions have been printed 
for the “Great Men and Great Issues in the 
American Heritage” and the “World Affairs 
Are Your Affairs” series. 

Sample kits are on sale at $1.85, for 
each program of ten discussions. For fur- 
ther information write Charles Bushong, 
Film Council of America, 600 Davis St., 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Where Did I See 
That Book Reviewed? 


How many times have you asked 
yourself that question? There’s no 
need to search through back issues 
for a “lost” review when you have 


MB NuBook Cards 


To Save You Time 


They give complete buying infor- 
mation and references to reviews 


for all juvenile titles—all ona3 x5 
card. This service comes to you for 
$15 a year. 

For more information, and sam- 
ple cards, write to 


Marie Bergren ~ MB NuBooks 
Post Office Box 585 
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New Books Youll Be Asked for 


OVER AND OVER AGAIN 


HOW TO AFFORD THAT COLLEGE EDUCATION— 
AND WHERE TO STUDY, by George Adams. In his de- 
tails about 970 American colleges and universities, George 
Adams tells all about the loan funds, work-study plans, em- 
ployment opportunities, the plans to cut tuition and living 
expenses, and the many other ways that virtually guarantee 
a college education to anyone who really wants one. 

He shows clearly how parents and students can swing the 
last three years of college if they can meet the irreducible 
cash needs of the first year. He shows how to provide for 
these cash needs out of current income, and he even shows 
clearly how to build up a college nest egg through the right 
savings and insurance plan, 

This book does even more: it tells how to find the best 
college for each child, that one that will give him or her 
the best possible training considering his talents, abilities, 
and future career. With the help of this book’s rating chart, 
parents can stop worrying, ‘““Which college?” 

Of course, there are details, briefly, about each of Ameri- 
ca’s 970 leading colleges and universities, their costs, loca- 
tion, the help they give parents in cutting cash needs and 
expenses, 

College students learn still more: proved ways to earn 
their way through college, proved campus businesses any 
intelligent college student can start, pre-college jobs from 
which a boy can save a full year’s college expenses, the best 
kind of vacation jobs (combining vacations with good pay), 
etc. Paper, $2; hardbound, $2.95. 


HOW TO DRIVE—AND STAY ALIVE. Are you sure 
you ean handle your car in any emergency? 

On flooded roads, on icy hills, if the motor won't start, 
if a fire breaks out beneath the hood? Can you pull out of 
a skid without loss of control, take curves, start and stop 
on ice, drive confidently in a gale, at night, avoid danger in 
diagonal parking? 

Do you know what to do when a car darts out at you from 
a side road? How to stop a car FASTER when emergency 


demands you stop on a dime? How to avoid a sideswipe, how 
to pass a truck creeping up a hill, even what to do in that 
split second you can act when a head-on collision seems jn. 
evitable ? 

dre you sure your library users can? 

Frank Williams’ big new book, How to Drive—and Stay 
dlive, is the practical guide to safeguard anyone who drives 
from trouble on the road, from expensive delays, from emer. 
gencies of any kind—and from Sudden Death. 

Based on the experiences of America’s professional drivers, 
this book is packed with facts, lessons, and practical advice 
to save your time, your car, your money—and your life, 

Here are more facts than most of us ever learn through 
just trial and error or from friendly tips from people who 
have gone through the mill. Name a driving problem, and in 
this new big book you'll find the answer: facts on everything 
from how to get your car rolling if you have road trouble, 
how to save money on maintenance, insurance, tires, etc., how 
to buy a new or used car without being ‘“‘stuck,”’ and more 
hints than most people pick up in a lifetime on how to avoid 
the hazards of the road and what to do in every emergency, 
Paper, $2; hardbound, $2.95. 


BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD, by Norman D. 
Ford and William J. Redgrave (honorary vice presidents 
of the Globe Trotters Club). 

This is a book on how to double what your money can buy, 
For that is what spending a few weeks or months, or even 
retiring, in the world’s Bargain Paradises amounts to. Through- 
out, you learn where to spend a while in the West Indies, 
Central and South America, the healthful islands of the South 
Seas, the wonderlands of New Zealand, the Mediterranean-like 
coasts of Australia, the magnificent highlands of East Africa 
(the greatest travel bargain of today), the islands of the 
Mediterranean (including the Balearic Islands), and the color- 
ful islands of the Atlantic like the Canaries and the Azores. 
About 100 photographs. 4 maps. $1.50. 


1953 PUBLICATIONS 


WHY NOT WRITE? How do you know you can't sell what 
you write? 

There are prebably 3000 magazines, 
syndicates, radio stations, literary agents, etc. you never 
thought of—logical markets for stories, articles, books. Now, 
at last, in one handy, low cost guide, you can see at a glance 
where to send whatever you write. Here are thousands of 
places you'd never have thought of. Avoid the competition 
of thousands of other writers, get your manuscript where it’s 
wanted, Ready Jan. 35¢. 


EUROPE ON A SHOESTRING. Probably the world’s fastest 
selling guide te low cost travel in Europe. 1953 edition. Hard- 
bound. $1.95, 


TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD (Foreign 
Lands at Stay-At-Home Prices). How to travel at less cost 
via passenger carrying freighters. Names all the lines, tells 


newspapers, feature 


where they go, briefly describes accommodations, gives rates, 
etc. Probably the most popular travel guide ever published. 
1953 edition. Paper, $1; hardbound, $1.75. 


Other 


WHERE TO RETIRE ON A SMALL INCOME. 5th Edition 
ready soon. Has helped close to a million people find the best 
place to retire on the money they've got. $1. 


HOW TO GET A JOB ON A SHIP. The fundamental book 
on the subject, now in its 4th edition, 50¢. 

WHERE TO FIND OPPORTUNITY TODAY. Where it’s 
easier to get a job with a future and to start a business of 


one’s own. $1. 


HOW TO EARN AN INCOME SELLING PRODUCTS AND 
SERVICES BY PHONE. How retail stores can increase busi- 


Important Books for 


SPEAK-EASY (TIP-EASY, SAVE-EASY). Harian’s NEW 
European Language, Currency, and Tipping Guide. Solves 
the three major worries of Americans in Europe: how to get 
what they want if they don’t know the language, how much 
foreign hotels, meals, and purchases cost in American money, 
and whom and how much to tip. Ready Jan. $1.50. 


FIESTA LANDS—Through Cuba, Vexico, Guatemala, ete. 
on a Shoestring. By Norman D. Ford. Tells where to go, 
what to see, and also where to stay, eat, and shop in the 
wonderlands below the border. Ready April. $1.50. 


WHERE TO STAY, EAT, AND SHOP IN WESTERN 
EUROPE (AND WHAT TO SEE). Two parts of this book 
have already been published in pamphlet form; of one of 
these the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. says it is one of 
the best guides to England published; of the other, that it is 
as good as seeing France with a personal guide. This new 
book includes these two parts plus sections on Italy, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Belgium, and other Wetern European coun- 
tries. Ready April. Paper, $2; hardbound, $2.95. 


Libraries 


ress and how individuals can earn a handsome income at home, 


$1. 


HOW TO MAKE A LIVING IN THE COUNTRY. How to re- 
tire sooner by earning a small income—and the best ways to 
earn a full time income on and off the farm. $1. 


WHERE TO VACATION ON A SHOESTRING. Where to go, 
what to see, and how to do it all for less money. “The best 
book on vacations published,’ says William Feather. $1. 


MAGIC HALF HOUR DINNERS. cream of the 1952 
crop of cook books,’’ says Charm Magazine. $1. 


Library discount, 20% on orders for $25 or more 


HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, Dept. L, Greenlawn (Long Island) New York 
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FABLES THEY SHALL NOT READ 


(Continued from page 323) 
would procure you a loftier purer pleasure. 
By all your desire for intellectual and moral 
improv ‘ement, I beg you to forsake them at 
once, wholly and forever.” 


Jane Austen Defends 


It was Jane Austen who demolished these 
frenetic arguments by her defense of novels 
in Northanger Abbey: “Only a novel . 
only some work in which the greatest 
powers of the mind are displayed, in which 
the most thorough knowledge of human 
nature, the happiest delineation of its varie- 
ties, the liveliest effusions of wit and 
humour, are conveyed to the world in the 
best chosen language.” 

My purpose in quoting these bits is to 
stress the fact that our concern with book 
selection puts us into the stream of history 
and to remind us that, no matter how acute 
the problem, we need the balance and the 
saving grace of humor which come from 
historical perspective. 

After that introduction, let me say some- 
thing myself about book selection for the 
teen age. I am quite aware that I have 
nothing new or original to offer. However, 
there are occasions when we gather together 
our ideas on a subject so that we may have 
a basis for further thought and discussion. 

All of us do believe that there is such a 
thing as book selection. Otherwise we 
should need no aids, no book reviews, no 
library school courses, no high school or 
public library book collections for young 
people. We agree that censorship and hia 
ning of books by government decree or 
neighborhood pressure are difficult, even 
dangerous, matters. We know that we do 
choose and reject books in accordance with 
standards. We prefer to think of our ap- 
proach as one which stresses the positive, 
the one which states: “These are the books 
which have the qualities most desirable— 
sincerity, vitality, accuracy of fact, credi- 
bility of characterization and plot, a purpose 
which is commendable, and an author with 
integrity.” 

However, we do accept responsibility for 
distinguishing between books which are 
false and sensational for sensation’s sake, 
and those which are grim and unpleasant 
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but basically true and sound. The distinc- 
tion is not difficult so far as precepts are 
concerned, Dr. Bostwick summed them all 
up long ago when he said, in effect, no book 
is a good book or a great book which pre- 
sents erroneous information, which teaches 
that evil is good, or that good and evil do 
not matter. 

These basic principles sound simple but 
they are far from simple in application. 
Actually they depend upon the knowledge, 
education, experience, wisdom, discipline, 
integrity, and human understanding of the 
librarian himself. Book selection for young 
people, remember, is book selection for our- 
selves. It is no better and no worse than the 
sum total of each individual’s mind and 
spirit. This is the challenge and the diffi- 
culty. There are no rules and no courses 
which can solve the problem of book se- 
lection. It can be exercised only by those 
who humbly and diligently seek to under- 
stand, interpret, and judge human life and 
thought. To be a librarian is to be an edu- 
cated man or woman in the fullest sense of 
the word—no easy task. Well, as Miss Mun- 
son says in An Ample Field, “Of course, it’s 
a job. What did you think? Maybe you're 
right. Maybe you ought to take up needle 
point instead.” 


Touchy Areas 


To turn from general principles to the 
question of what one does about specific 
titles. First, read them all. After that, 
know your own “touchy areas”—race, re- 
ligion, sex, politics—-and make allowances 
for them. This is essential if your book se- 
lection is to be the result of calm judgment 
and not of heated arguments. Remember 
that the first and most important item in 
book selection for young people is the se- 
lection of the best and most interesting 
books on all subjects at all levels of appeal. 
Beware of tempests in teapots. Keep your 
balance. Fight to the death for a principle 
but know when a specific book is or is not 
worth fighting for. Have the courage of 
your convictions for both inclusion and ex- 
clusion but be sure that they are rational 
convictions and not prejudices or fancies. 
Indiscriminate and erratic discarding or bar- 
ring of books is to be vigorously opposed; 


= 
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but the support of free selection certainly 
does not mean that you or I must put into 
our collection every questioned book just on 
principle. Back it comes to each of us, to 
our wisdom, our knowledge, our breadth of 
understanding. There is a distinction be- 
tween censorship and the evaluation of a 
book as inferior or distasteful or inaccurate 
or just plain bad. Today it almost seems as 
if we are confusing judgment of books with 
censorship of books. If we do, then we lose 
all right to be called selectors of books and 
become merely book banners or indiscrim- 
inate book buyers. Read all the books, but 
make positive selections in accordance with 
your judgment of titles and your knowledge 
of library needs and interests. Know what 
you have in your collection; know what you 
do not have and why; state your judgments 
of books clearly and courageously. 


Responsibilities 

Beyond this individual judgment there is 
a further responsibility. We are a profes- 
sional group with varied backgrounds and 
varied experiences but with a common goal 
in recommending to young people books of 
value and sound appeal. We have a re- 
sponsibility to one another for discussion, 
argument, agreement when possible, and 
respect for dissenting opinions. Only in 
this way can we balance our own individual 
“touchy areas” where our individual judg- 
ments may be influenced by emotion rather 
than by reason. When we speak as a group 
of young people’s librarians, we speak with 
unanimity on the general principles of book 
selection and with allowance of varied opin- 
ions on specific titles. We speak frankly. 

We have still another responsibility in 


THE THREAT TO OUR 


: NOVEMBER 1952 


book selection for young people. That is 
the responsibility for knowing and discus- 
sing with young people themselves every- 
thing that they read. We do not solve the 
problem of such book selection for young 
people when we have formed our own judg- 
ments and strengthened our own principles 
through association with fellow librarians, 
We do not solve it when we select for our 
own book collections, even when that selec- 
tion is as broad as possible. Everything that 
young people read, no matter where they 
find it, is of concern to us. We can per- 
suade teen agers to read books we like if 
our enthusiasm is contagious and our recom- 
mendations prove trustworthy. We cannot 
protect them from all the other books in the 
world. Young people will inevitably meet 
good and bad in books. Fortunately we 
cannot wrap them in cotton batting. We 
must help them judge books even as we our- 
selves have tried to learn. Young readers 
need an adult mind to challenge their ideas 
of books and authors. Let us be sure that 
the minds we provide as the challenge are 
both adult and functioning. 

Book selection for young people is an 
invitation to us who work with them to be 
friends and not dictators, honest interpreters 
of ideas and not censors. We cannot keep 
any kind of idea or statement from books 
or the motion pictures or the radio but we 
can formulate standards for ourselves and 
judge consistently by those standards. We 
cannot and should not give young people 
decisions or solutions. We should give them 
the steadiness and balance which will enable 
them to recognize wise decisions in books 
and to make wise decisions in their own 
lives. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


Committee for Economic Development (CED) 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., 
1952, 47 pp. Single copies free. A new statement which considers a Soviet policy of piece- 
meal gains more likely than Russian launching of an early general war, but says that we 
still must prepare for the second possibility while countering the first. This involves “both 
a positive task of overcoming the internal problems of the non-communist world and improv- 
ing its living standards, and a defensive task of preventing the Soviet Union and its commu- 
nist supporters from interfering. These joint tasks will not be quickly or — accom- 


plished.” 


devoted to objective research and education. 


CED is a non-profit, non-political organization of businessmen an 


educators 
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MISSION IN MEXICO 


(Continued from page 329) 

system is weakened by extreme decentraliza- 
tion, considerable overlapping, meagre pro- 
vision for current publications, too much 
faculty control, and lack of a general plan 
of development. 

The experience of universities in the 
United States and elsewhere has been that 
a large degree of centralization is required 
for the growth of a great library. On the 
other hand, there is also a place for depart- 
mental libraries, especially in science, tech- 
nology, and other areas where the library 
and the laboratory are practically insepara- 
ble. In the National University of Mexico, 
without any tradition of a central library, 
all libraries are departmental and the book 
resources are scattered among numerous 
relatively small units. A considerable 
amount of persuasion will be needed to con- 
vince the various schools, long accustomed 
to operating their libraries as independent 
enterprises, that a good departmental library 
is primarily a working collection of books 
and journals in current demand, and that 
old, rare, and seldom-used books should be 
transferred to a general repository. Fortu- 
nately, there is strong and unanimous sup- 
port for the principle of centralization from 
the university administration. 


Coordinated Development 


Closely related to the idea of coordinated 
development of collections and a strong cen- 
tral library is the necessity for a single di- 
rector responsible for the administration of 
the whole university library system. There 
now exist three general officers: the director 
of the National Library, the director of the 
National Library of periodicals, and the di- 
rector of technical processes for the univer- 
sity libraries. The decision has been made 
to have one director in complete charge of 
all library materials and of all library em- 
ployees in the university. Much will de- 
pend now on the type of individual selected 
for the directorship, on the continuity of his 
appointment, and on how free a hand he is 
given in the administration of the libraries. 
Because of the lack of professional training 
agencies in Mexico and Latin America, the 
field of choice among qualified persons is 
severely limited. 


The personnel dilemma is found not only 
in the position of director, but throughout 
the staff. The country contains no very 
school worthy of the name; librarianship is 
not recognized as a profession, and on, 
standards are so low that most librarians 
hold two or three jobs in order to make ends 
meet. Surely only profound missionary zeal 
could persuade persons of ability to enter a 
vocation so lacking in material rewards. 

Here we are confronted by the well-known 
vicious circle: salaries and other standards 
are low because high-level training is not 
available, and libraries receive inadequate 
financial support; conversely, the situation 
will not improve until the nation has a 
strong corps of professionally-educated li- 
brarians who merit better recognition. Any 
improvement will doubtless be a matter of 
gradual evolution, but one point at which 
the circle can be broken is through the 
establishment in the National University of 
Mexico of a graduate-level school for the 
preparation of librarians. There are in 
Mexico City enough persons with advanced 
training in librarianship and other excellent 
qualifications to staff such a school. Until 
professional education of university calibre 
is provided, the library movement in Mexico 
must continue to be retarded. Skeptics may 
argue that salaries are too low to justify 
high-level training, and there will be no- 
where for the products of such a program to 
go. Nevertheless, the odds are at least even 
that an organized group of well-qualified 
librarians would soon force better standards 
all along the line. 


Iron Curtain 


The philosophy governing books in most 
Mexican libraries, including the National 
University, emphasizes their preservation 
rather than their use. With few exceptions, 
an iron curtain separates the book and the 
reader. In part, tradition is to blame, and in 
part self-protection for the librarian, who by 
existing rules is = accountable for 
lost and stolen books. Naturally, the li- 
brarian feels safest when every book is on 
the shelf. The first step toward moderniza- 
tion of practices would appear to be aboli- 
tion of the personal responsibility regulation, 
followed by establishment of a control 
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system, similar to those now found in a 
number of libraries in the United States, 
permitting direct access to open shelves, but 
minimizing losses. Experiments in this di- 
rection are planned in the National Uni- 
versity’s new library building. 

A discouraging aspect of the book collec- 
tions in both the National Library and the 
university libraries is the lack of new books 
and journals. As previously indicated, in 
holdings of early and rare material, there 
is the foundation for a great library, but, of 
course, the old books are not enough in a 
large university offering instruction and 
conducting research in a variety of fields. 
Financial support for all the libraries, is 
extremely limited. A few divisions, e.g., 
chemistry, physics, mathematics, medicine, 
engineering, and law, own moderately good 
collections of current books and periodicals, 
though far below their needs, while other 
units seldom add a new book. In archi- 
tecture, for example, despite Mexico's out- 
standing position, the twentieth century is 
scarcely represented in the library. In all 
departments, the lack of funds has meant 
heavy dependence on gifts of books from 
governments, foundations, and other organi 
zations and individuals. 

It might be supposed that, through copy- 
right deposits, the National Library would 
have substantially complete holdings of 
Mexican books. Under the present copy- 
right law, however, there are no penalties 
imposed on publishers for failure to make 
deposits. Until copyright legislation is 
strengthened, the National Library’s collec- 
tion of the country’s publishing output will 
continue to be incomplete. Likewise, the 
library is in a theoretically favorable position 
with reference to government exchanges, 
i.e., making use of official documents of 
Mexico to exchange for government publica- 
tions of other countries, a device which has 
proven highly useful to the Library of Con- 
gress and other national libraries. At pres- 
ent, Mexico appears to lack enabling legisla- 
tion for such exchanges. A_ further 
limitation is the absence of a central gov- 
ernment printing office or superintendent of 
documents, to serve as a distribution agency. 

The lack of adequate national bibliogra- 
phical publications in Mexico is conspicuous. 


There are no Mexican national bibliography, 
no indexes to Mexican periodical literature, 
no general union list of serials in Mexican 
libraries, or national union catalog. During 
the period immediately ahead, the National 
Library and National University will be too 
preoccupied with problems of _ transfer, 
organization, and readjustment to be con- 
cerned with these more general matters, 
As leaders in the Mexican library world, 
however, the two institutions have responsi- 
bilities which they ‘should assume as 
promptly as possible for filling the biblio- 
graphical voids. 

Having been concerned on several oc- 
casions with libraries in Japan since 1947, 
I noted many similarities eae library 
conditions there and those prevailing in 
Mexico. There are (or have been) the same 
unsatisfactory status for librarians, the 
scarcity of professional training agencies, the 
shortage of public and school libraries, the 
stress on preservation instead of utilization 
of books, precarious financial support for 
libraries, lack of national bibliographical 
publications, and other evidences that li- 
brary growth has not kept pace with the 
nation’s material, intellectual, and cultural 
development. 

But on the optimistic side, some phe- 
nomenal advances have occurred in Japan 
in the past five years, including the estab- 
lishment of the National Diet Library, the 
founding of the Keio University Library 
School, the sending abroad of numerous 
librarians for study and observation, the 
inauguration of a world-wide exchange 
system for government publications, be- 
ginning of important bibliographical series, 
and other measures designed to improve the 
position of libraries and librarians in the 
national scene. Turning to Mexico, the 
vast progress achieved by the country as a 
whole in the past thirty years may well 
prove a portent of greater things to come for 
libraries. There are sound reasons for be- 
lieving on the basis of the attitudes and 
aspirations of government officials, edu- 
cators, librarians, and other influential 
persons, that Mexican libraries are now on 
the threshold of changes that will place 
them on a level with the best modern 
thought and practice. 
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POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


College and university librarian, B.S., L.S. 
and M.A. Experience in administration, acquisi- 
tions, reference, manne desires pe offer- 
ing opportunity for graduate study during the 
ear. Will consider a 10 months’ position. Pre- 
fer Midwest or West. B 481. 

Experienced librarian desires position in South 
or West. Is principally interested in cataloging. 
B 483. 

Cataloging experience wanted in medium 
sized, or special library, by woman, B.L.S. 
Varied experience in other departments. Prefer 
South or East. B 484, 


Positions Open 


Opening for Catalog Assistant, Pacific North- 
west university library. Beginning salary up to 
$3660 depending — training and experience. 
Good working conditions, forty-hour week, one 
month vacation. B 479. 

LIBRARIANS: For the Fourth Army, covers 
military installations in Texas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana. Positions 
of assistant librarian, hospital librarian and as- 
sistant post librarian. Library degree, age at 
selection 23-40, U.S. citizenship, military li- 
brary service desired but not required, salary 
$3410-4205 depending on experience and posi- 
tion, no Civil Service examination required. 
Submit application on Form 57 secured at lo- 
cal postoflice or write for details. Staff Li- 
brarian, Special Services, Headquarters, Fourth 
Army, Ft. Sam Houston, Texas. 

Progressive Long Island library requires a 
general assistant who would enjoy a variety of 
professional duties. Excellent opportunity to 
gain all-around experience. 37 hr. week. 5 

ay week. N.Y. State Retirement. M.L.S. re- 

quired. Beginning salary $3600. Apply to 
Gilmore C. Aarestad, Head Librarian, Great 
Neck Library, Great Neck, N.Y. 

Wanted: Bookmobile librarian at Rapid City 
Public Library in the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota. Write Marjorie Smith, Librarian, for par- 
ticulars, 

Reference and Circulating Librarian in vil- 
lage 40 minutes from N.Y.C. Five-day week; 
professional vacation four weeks; sick leave; 
State Retirement Plan. B 480. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Immediate Civil 
Service permanent appointment at Public Li- 
brary; Library Schoo Graduate: Children’s Li- 


brarian experience preferred but not required. 
Children’s Book Budget $2500. Salary range 
$269 to $327; 40-hour week; liberal vacation 
and sick leave; retirement plan. Excellent op- 
portunity for administrative experience. For 
application write: Personnel Clerk, Civic Cen- 
ter, Chula Vista (San Diego County), Califor- 
nia. (Population 21,500). 

Assistant County Librarian. Half time field 
work, half time cataloging. 5 day, 40 hour 
week. L.S. degree required. Apply: Director, 
New Castle County Free Library, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

WE’RE NOT BRAGGING, but WE ARE 
one of the best library towns in Indiana. We 
need a Bookmobile Librarian with L.S. degree 
and ability to drive. Good position in friendly, 
pleasant city. Liberal vacation and sick leave, 
retirement, 5 day week. Opportunity for book 
selection and readers’ advisory work. Salary 
$3120-$3420 depending on qualifications. Ap- 
ply: Elkhart Public Library, Elkhart, Indiana. 

Children’s librarian with L.S. degree for pub- 
lic library in northern New Jersey suburban 
community. 5 day, 37% hour week, vacation, 
sick leave, and retirement plan. Civil Service, 
salary range $3000 to $3600, plus bonus. West 
Orange Public Library, West Orange, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for progressive 
public library in the Berkshires, salary to $3200, 
month vacation, customary benefits. Library 
school graduate. Apply: Librarian, Berkshire 
Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Cataloger needed. Salary will depend on 
qualifications and experience. Address: May 
Morris, Librarian, Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Penna. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian for city service. 
Salary open, depending on training and ex- 
perience. Alexander Mitchell Library, Aber- 
deen, S. D. 

WANTED: Assistant school librarian to be 
in charge of bookmobile giving service to ele- 


mentary schools. Knowledge of children’s 
books essential. Lucas County Library, Mau- 
mee, Ohio. 


REFERENCE POSITIONS: An opportunity 
for stimulating work with excellent collections 
in the following subject fields—Business Infor- 
mation, Periodicals, Sociology and Technology. 
Degree from accredited library school required. 
Beginning salary $3180 to $3660 depending on 
experience. Annual increments to $4140 in 
non-supervisory positions. One month vaca- 





Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line; minimum $1.50. Rates for 


nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25. 
Deadline: first of month preceding publication. 


institutions may advertise to fill staff positions. 
made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 
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tion, cumulative sick leave. Write to Person- 
nel Supervisor, CLEVELAND PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

YOUNG PEOPE’S LIBRARIAN for branch 
library position. Opportunity to use initiative 
and imagination in developing programs. De- 
gree from accredited library school required. 
Beginning salary $3180 to $3660 depending on 
experience. Annual increments to $4140 in non- 
superv isory positions. One month vacation, 
cumulative sick leave. Write to Personnel 
Supervisor, CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Circulation head, library school, experienced 
in supervision, work with public. Salary in 
$4000 range. 5 day, 39 hour week. 4 week 
vacation. Social security, contributory ALA Re- 
tirement (optional). Apply Librarian, Osterhout 
Free Library, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

LIBRARIAN. Librarian and Several Assist- 
ants for Technical Library Serving Scientists and 
Development Engineers. Submit resume to: 
THE RALPH M. PARSONS COMPANY, Facili- 
ties and Operation Division, Braddock Heights, 
Maryland. 

Sterling, Colorado (Pop. 10,000) requests ap- 
plications for the Position of Assistant Librarian. 
Salary $3500. Imminent possibility of consolida- 
tion with County Library which will improve 
salary scale. Write Henry Rolfes, Jr., City Man- 
ager. 

SENIOR CATALOGER, experience in uni- 
versity or research library. Beginning salary 
$4224—maximum $5214. Medium size univer- 
sity library within 45 minutes of New York. 
B 482. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST: Two professional 
assistants; Branch supervisor, and Bookmobile 
Salary range $3300-$3780 annually 
in 1953. 5 day, 40 hour week, sick leave, 
month vacation, retirement plan. Apply Li- 
brarian, Pierce County Public Library, 502 S. 
llth St., Tacoma 3, Wash. 

CHIEF, CATALOG DEPARTMENT in large 
scientific library. Salary: $4200-$5640, starting 
s. depends on experience. Liberal merit in- 
creases. 30-day vacation & 12-day sick leave 
cumulating if unused. 40 hr. 5 day wk. Social 
security, Blue Cross, paid group insurance. At 
tractive work rooms. Staff of 6 positions plus 
Chief. Library spends $60,000 on acquisitions 
plus active gifts & exchange program. Classified 
catalog. Candidate with good knowledge of 
languages and experience in cataloging & classi- 
fication in a scientific research library preferred. 
Apply: Assistant Librarian, The John Crerar Li- 
brary, 86 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Head Librarian, experienced, for Elmhurst 
Public Library. 38-hr. wk., mo. paid vacation, 
municipal retirement plan. Beautiful building, 


librarian. 


congenial staff, cooperative board, fine clientele. 
Salary $4000. Address: Elmhurst Public Li. 
brary Board, Elmhurst, Illinois. 

Children’s Librarian—Work in Branch. Grade 
I. Salary range $272 to $336. Month vacation, 
sick leave, social security and retirement. 37%. 
hour, five-day week. Address: Library Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 

Reference Librarian. Liberal Arts College of 
1000 students. Library of 85,000 volumes. 39 
hr. week, month vacation. Salary open, mini- 
muni $3400. Apply Librarian, Augustana Col- 


lege Library, Rock Island, Illinois. 









Facts from HQ 


In twelve months, the publishing de- 
partment processed 16,738 ORDERS 
for books and pamphlets, with a total 
dollar volume of $181,739.—Earle R. 
Steinmetz, Sales and Advertising As- 
sistant. 








CRAM’S Unrivaled Atlas of the World 


64th Edition 
Just 


off the Press 
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This well known Atlas has been completely revised 
for its 64th edition. It's new and up to date. Maps 
and facts of the world. Beautiful embossed, deco- 
rated cover—400 pages, page size 12 x |5 inches. 
Completely indexed—official 1950 census. NEW 
historical section. Descriptive gazetteer. Send for 
rows copy today. Only $25.00. FREE Descriptive 
older. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO 
730 E. Washington St. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind 
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ALA Catalog 1942-1949 


Edited by Florence Boochever. Newest addition to this series of basic 
library buying lists. Annotates more than 4500 titles with many addi- 
tional titles cited for comparative purposes. Classified arrangement with 
cataloging and buying information. 


Emphasis is on the new books of each year which are considered desir- 
able additions to the small or medium-sized public library. Includes new 
editions when important revisions or abridgements have been made and 
newly published annuals and year-books. All titles of particular interest 
to young people are starred. A separate list of easy-reading and picture 
books is provided in the children's section. September 15. 480p. $7. 


GUIDES TO 
BOOK BUYING 


The Booklist 


A guide to current books, some reviewed in advance of publication date. 
Includes brief descriptive and critical note on new books in all fields ex- 
cept law and medicine. Each issue lists 100 to !25 titles particularly ap- 
propriate to libraries. Special sections are devoted to books for children 
and young people. Other special features include lists of free and inex- 
pensive material and of U. S. Government publications. In addition to 
full buying information are given the Dewey Classification number, sub- 
ject headings, and the L.C. card number. 23 issues per year. $6.00 a year. 


Subscription Books Bulletin 


A quarterly guide to the buying of subscription and reference books— 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, atlases, collections of stories or activities 

for instruction and recreation. Evaluates and compares books and sets, 

stating whether they are ''recommended’ or ''not recommended’ for 

the home, school and public library. These unbiased, critical reviews are 

prepared by a voluntary committee of thirty librarians. An important 

service which libraries themselves should use and make available to the 

communities they serve. Quarterly. $2.50 a year. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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Mother and daughters enjoy the Childcraft display at the Atlanta (Ga.) Public Library. Featured for an entire 
month, the display attracted much attention — even from fathers | 


add new interest to your section for 
parents with a CHILDCRAFT display 


From Atlanta, Detroit, Philadelphia, Seattle 
and many other communities, come enthusi- 
astic reports of the many-sided function of 
Childcraft in libraries. 


Parents are fascinated with the guidance fea- 
tures, which lend themselves to effective 
displays, like the one above. Children enjoy 
the literature, arts and creative activities 
features. 


A complete plan of child guidance, Child- 
craft’s 14 volumes were compiled by 50 lead- 
ing child specialists in 35 universities and 
guidance centers. From parent guidance to 


Educational Division, Field Enterprises, Inc. 


creative activities, from science and industry 
to the best in children’s literature and art, 
Childcraft is indeed a rich treasury for par- 
ent and child alike. We believe Childcraft 
belongs in your library. May we hear from 
you? 


P.S. Hear the exciting new Mercury CHILDCRAFT 
Records at your nearest record store today! 


FREE! Catalog cards for Childcraft. Save hours 
of cataloging time! Complete set of 45 catalog 
cards for Childcraft now available to any school 
or library owning the latest (1949) editien. 
Write to Mr. L. J. Welch, Childcraft, Dept. 3177. 
Box 6139, Chicago 18, Illinois 
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